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Rebuilding Educational 
Facilities in War-Torn 
Countries 


Department of State Encourages Democratic 
International Cooperation 


The following statement of policy on the participation of the United States in 
emergency educational and cultural rebuilding of the war-torn United Nations is 
made by the Department of State: 

War is destroying the educational and cultural organization of the countries 
occupied by the enemy. Universities, schools, libraries, museums, and scientific 
laboratories have been wrecked or greatly damaged. Books and equipment have 
been stolen. Retreating Axis armies are likely to do still more injury. 

Teachers, students, and scientists have been singled out for special persecution. 
Many have been imprisoned, deported or killed, particularly those refusing to col- 
laborate with the enemy. In fact, the enemy is deliberately depriving his victims 
of those tools of intellectual life without which their recovery is impossible. 

Educational disorganization and economic and social distress are connected, one 
intensifying the other. Increasingly, the war-torn countries are likely to suffer 
declines of their standards of living and health to critically low levels. The whole 
people will suffer, but in a special degree the children. Such conditions unavoidably 
tend toward internal disorder and external difficulties and may create new threats 
to the economic stability and political security of the world, upon which in fact 
depend the well-being and peace of the American people. 


Need Help to Help Themselves 


The peoples who survive this ordeal will need help—in order to help themselves. 
They are facing enormous problems in rebuilding educational and cultural life, with- 
out essential facilities, and without adequate, trained personnel. Plans for these 
tasks must be made now and the work undertaken as soon as possible. 


Because of the unprecedented crisis which must be faced in this regard, the De- 
partment of State believes that the participation of the United States Government 
in an international program for the rebuilding of essential educational and cultural 
facilities of the war-torn countries in the period immediately following hostilities 
is an important service in the national interest and in the interest of international 
security and that steps looking to this participation should be taken. 


In the Department’s study to date of the kind of program that would be prac- 
ticable and desirable, certain conclusions have already become clear. It would be 
unwise for this Government to undertake to apply, much less impose, a foreign 
educational program or system in any liberated country, or to develop a program 
for the placement of American teachers in the schools of these countries, or for the 
preparation of textbooks in the United States for use in such schools. 
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* a a vy * 
ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FOR Victory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
VicTory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EpvucaTIon 
FoR Victory. Such material may be 
reprinted without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all 
educational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education, and other 
material. 


In order to help the war-torn countries to help themselves in the rebuilding of 
essential educational and cultural facilities, the Department proposes to collaborate 
for the time being with the Conference of Allied Ministers of Education in London, 
and to cooperate with the nations represented in this Conference and the other 
United Nations and with the nations associated with the United Nations in the war 
in forming, as soon as practicable, a United Nations organization for educational 
and cultural reconstruction. It recognizes that a significant effort has already been 
made abroad and that useful work has been begun in the shaping of an emergency 
program to meet this need. 

This program, it now appears, may consist of: (1) assistance in the restocking 
of essential educational facilities, especially with books and scientific and other 
teaching aids; (2) assistance in the providing of opportunities for the training 
of carefully selected foreign students in American educational institutions; (3) 
assistance in reestablishing essential library facilities; and (4) assistance in the 
recovery and the restoration to their rightful owners of educational, scientific, 
artistic, and archival materials looted by the Axis countries. 


Reciprocal Relationship Basic 


In this program, as in all other activities in educational and related fields, the 
Department will seek the advice and cooperation of other agencies and organiza- 
tions, both governmental and private. It will attempt to operate in a manner 
equally advantageous to all the countries concerned. This reciprocal relationship 
is basic in any sound program of educational and cultural relations. 

This statement concerning the participation of the United States in emergency 
restoration of essential educational and cultural facilities of the war-torn United 
Nations deals with only one of the important educational and cultural problems 
in the international field which are receiving active consideration. Also, of very 
great significance is the long-range furtherance of educational and cultural rela- 
tions among nations. The Department wishes increasingly to encourage democratic 
international cooperation in developing reciprocal and desirable educational and 
cultural relations among the nations and peoples of the world, especially looking 
toward the promotion of free and friendly intellectual intercourse among them in 
the interest of international peace and security. 

No attempt is made here to deal with the important questions concerning the 
educational and cultural programs of the Axis countries. 


* 





Proclamation 2609 
Child Health Day—1944 


By the President of the United States of America— 
A Proclamation 


Whereas the Congress by joint resolution of May 18, 1928 (45 Stat. 617), has 
authorized and requested the President of the United States to issue annually a 
proclamation setting apart May 1 as Child Health Day: 

Now, therefore, I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United States of 
America, in recognition of the importance to every child and young person of a 
healthy body and a sturdy spirit, do hereby designate the first day of May of this 
year as Child Health Day. 

And I invite our boys and girls to use this occasion as a time to gather with 
parents, teachers, and other citizens, or by themselves, in schools, churches, and 
community centers, and to consider how we can make our home and community 
life contribute in full measure to the building of buoyant health and valiant spirit 
in all our boys and girls. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 17th day of March in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and forty-four, and of the Independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and sixty-eighth. 

[SEAL] FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT 


By the President: 
CORDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State. 
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An Appraisal of the Influences of 


World War II on Testing Practices 


The following appraisal was prepared 
by David Segel, educational consultant, 
U. S. Office of Education. Dr. Segel is 
now temporarily detailed to the Office of 
the Secretary of War. 

Because of the war there will be a 
considerable change in the type of test- 
ing and in the quantity of testing in edu- 
cation and in industry after the war. 
The war has increased the development 
and use of certain types of tests thus 
causing an increased interest in the use 
of tests as well as aiding in providing 
better tests. Also because of the war, 
there are changes taking place in educa- 
tional programs which will tend to in- 
crease certain types of testing. 


Changes Brought About by War 


A great amount of mechanical equip- 
ment is being used in this war, the care 
and use of which require considerably 
more specialized personnel than in pre- 
vious wars. Because of this, the place- 
ment of men in jobs which they can 
effectively fill has become very im- 
portant. The war is also being fought 
in the ai-, under the sea, and under 
different geographical conditions. These 
conditions require the use of much 
specialized knowledge and skill, thus 
making the selection of men for these 
specialized jobs very important. 

Another factor which will increase 
greatly the use of tests is the need for 
instruments properly to place returning 
soldiers and others in school. The 
soldier population is comparatively well 
educated. and the return of many of 
them to school means a complex place- 
ment problem. 

The great number of exhaustion cases 
in war shows the need for the better 
selection of men in regard to their 
nervous Stability. Again, this need 
comes from the changed conditions 
under which men fight. The battle con- 
ditions are more terrifying than ever 
because the battle line is not so easily 
identified. Men are in danger at almost 
any point in the battle area and are 
more easily isolated from their own com- 
pany than in previous wars. All this 
makes for insecurity both from the direct 
danger involved and also from not 
knowing what to do under all the cir- 
cumstances surrounding this type of 
fighting. 





The ordinary Army psychiatric exami- 
nation which was fairly satisfactory in 
the last war is not nearly as efficient in 
this war. The reason lies not in changes 
in the nervous stability of this genera- 
tion from the preceding one but in the 
changes in warfare and lack of much 
change in psychiatric practices of the 
armed forces. The action of the armed 
forces in asking the schools for ratings 
on certain personality traits of students 
that were soon to be inducted was a for- 
ward-looking step. Studies by the armed 
forces should reveal whether or not this 
method yielded results. Previous studies 
in the personality rating field have shown 
that teachers paid too much attention to 
behavior that interfered with classroom 
procedures and too little attention to 
fundamental personality traits. Ex- 
perimental work in this field will be 
stimulated by the needs shown in the 
war. 

This war is also a war of production 
in which many persons are changing 
from one job to another and many new 
workers are drawn from schools and 
homes. For the most part, this change 
of workers was made without the bene- 
fit of testing. However, more and more 
industrial plants have introduced meas- 
urement programs, both for the employ- 
ment of new workers and for the re- 
training or upgrading of workers on the 
job. There would be more of such pro- 
grams if it were not for the lack of 
trained personnel for measurement 
work. After the war, conversion to peace 
industries will further increase the use 
of prognostic and performance tests in 
industry. The experience in industry 
during the war and after the war will 
tend to increase the need for and use 
of guidance instruments in school. 


Tendencies within the Schools 


Not only are there forces outside the 
school which will compel the schools to 
increase greatly their use of tests but 
the school within itself has tendencies 
which will necessitate the use of good 
testing instruments. Education tends 
more and more to adapt itself to the 
varying needs and abilities of students. 
The more education is individualized the 
greater is the need for diagnosis of the 
individual’s capacities and _ interests. 
Education will tend to depend less upon 
a certain number of class hours or num- 


ber of years for measuring achievement 
and more and more will look to the 
measured development of the individual 
for evidence of competence. 

What changes in the testing programs 
of the schools in the post-war period, 
due to the rising needs for testing men- 
tioned and to the testing developments 
now taking place in the armed services 
and industry, may be expected? 


Batteries for Testing Traits 


One of the most important changes 
will be the development and use of bat- 
teries for testing primary or fundamental 
traits or aptitudes such as verbal facility, 
ability to deal with numbers, mathe- 
matical reasoning, and ability to deal 
with spatial relationships. Such batter- 
ies will not eliminate the elementary and 
high-school subject batteries which have 
been used both for instruction and for 
guidance. The use of subject batteries 
in instruction will probably increase. 
For guidance purposes, however, they 
will be supplemented or replaced by men- 
tal trait batteries. Traits are more fun- 
damental and therefore of more value 
for determining the aptitudes of an in- 
dividual than scores on subject tests, 
since subject tests consist of material 
covering certain areas of knowledge 
deemed important by society but not 
conforming necessarily with the type of 
traits possessed by human beings. 

On the secondary level these new 
instruments will largely replace the hap- 
hazard use of individual aptitude tests in 
subjects. This will be true because the 
school will become conscious of the need 
for guidance of the individual in relation 
to his whole educational and possible vo- 
cational program rather than in relation 
to any one subject. Individual aptitude 
tests may still continue to be used for the 
classification of students for the purpose 
of instruction since a single aptitude 
test of sufficient length might be more 
efficient in some cases for such a specific 
purpose than the total or part score from 
a primary trait battery. 

At the present time there is at least one 
such trait battery available.. The Iowa 
Guidance tests given at the beginning of 
the year in high schools are also an ex- 
ample of guidance tests based on the idea 
that there are more fundamental di- 
visions of mental activity than those rep- 
resented by school subjects. The armed 
services are also working on this ap- 
proach at the adult level. It is probable 
that such tests can be adapted to the 
college, secondary, and also possibly to 
the elementary levels. 





1Thurstone Test of Primary Abilities. 
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Examinations for Establishing Credits 


Another important new trend will be 
fm the increased use of achievement ex- 
aminations for the purpose of establish- 
ing high school and college credits. 
Achievement tests which will attempt to 
relate work in the army to the work in 
secondary schools and colleges are being 
prepared under the auspices of the War 
Department. There are a great many 
State-wide and regional testing pro- 
grams in the secondary field and some in 
the college field which should be inte- 
grated into this accreditation program. 
There are also many good tests issued 
by commercial test publishers which 
should be considered in this program. 

Other minor tendencies in the test- 
ing movement might be forecast. In- 
terest tests will become of added value 
because of their importance for guid- 
ance. Such tests will probably in some 
cases be combined with trait batteries 
such as those described above. The use 
of intelligence tests which do not have 
subtests will tend to decline since the 
use of trait batteries described above 
will tend to take their place. However, 
short intelligence tests will continue to 
be used where the longer batteries can- 
not be, due to time or cost limitations. 

The experimental use of personality 
tests in schools will increase consider- 
ably and the ratings of behavior of pupils 
by teachers will expand in quantity and 
quality. The need in this field is great 
but on account of the difficult problems 
involved, actual progress in the develop- 
ment of valid measures will be slow. 





Physical Performance Levels 
for High-School Girls 


The Physical Performance Levels for 
High-School Girls, (published in Epuca- 
TION FOR Victory, October 15, 1943) has 
met with widespread acceptance and use 
in schools throughout the Nation, ac- 
cording to reports received. One super- 
intendent states: “The girls have enjoyed 
taking the tests so much that they have 
gone home and tested their parents.” 

One hundred and three school sys- 
tems, including more than 50,000 girls 
have volunteered to make their scores 
for this year available to the Research 
Committee of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 

The Committee would like to have 
copies of the scores made in all schools 
administering the tests at the beginning 
and end of the semester. Blanks for this 
purpose may still be secured from Dr. 
Eleanor Metheny, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 








* 
Need 667,000 Tons Waste Paper 


a Month 


States War Production Board 


The following telegram was sent by Donald M. Nelson, Chairman, War Production 
Board, to the American Association of School Administrators during their recent 


convention in Chicago. 


THE SHORTAGE OF WOOD PULP AND AVAILABLE WASTE PAPER AT THE 
PAPER MILLS IS BECOMING INCREASINGLY CRITICAL. THE DEMAND OF 
THE MILITARY FOR PAPERBOARD CONTAINERS AND PAPER PRODUCTS FOR 
SHIPMENT OF SUPPLIES TO ALL BATTLEFRONTS IS GROWING CONSTANTLY. 
THIS PAPER SHORTAGE, NOT ONLY THREATENS A REGULAR CONTINU- 
ANCE OF THESE SHIPMENTS, BUT SERIOUSLY AFFECTS PRACTICALLY ALL 
CIVILIAN USES OF PAPER, INCLUDING THE ESSENTIAL WORK OF OUR 
SCHOOLS AND OTHER CULTURAL INSTITUTIONS. THE AMOUNT OF NEWS 
PRINT ALLOCATED TO PUBLISHERS IS AT PRESENT ONLY 75 PERCENT OF 
THEIR NORMAL CONSUMPTION. THE SITUATION WILL BECOME WORSE 
UNLESS WE CAN INCREASE THE SALVAGE OF WASTE PAPER FROM THE 
PRESENT RATE OF 542,000 TONS A MONTH TO APPROXIMATELY 667,000 
TONS. TO REACH THIS HIGH FIGURE WE MUST LOOK TO THE SCHOOLS 
OF THE NATION FOR EVEN GREATER HELP THAN THEY HAVE GIVEN IN 
THE PAST, SPLENDID AS THEIR PAST SALVAGE ACHIEVEMENTS HAVE BEEN. 
EVERYONE OF US MUST TAKE ACTIVE PART TO INSURE THE COLLECTION 
AND MOVEMENT OF EVERY POUND OF WASTE PAPER. I ASK THE MEM- 
BERS OF YOUR ORGANIZATION TO COOPERATE FULLY WITH WAR PRO- 
DUCTION BOARD STATE AND LOCAL WASTE PAPER SALVAGE OPERATIONS. 





“TI Am An American Day” Will Honor New 
Citizens and New Voters 


Educational activities suggested by the 
U. S. Department of Justice in connec- 
tion with observance of “I Am An 
American Day” on May 21 include: 

Forums and Discussion Groups.— 
These have come to be used during an 
“American Citizenship Week,” or for a 
several weeks’ preparatory period for 
young citizens. The latter movement 
has been fostered by state universities 
and education departments. While 
mainly devised for native-born voters, 
similar study groups should prove valu- 
able for the naturalized citizen, whose 
preparation may not have been com- 
pleted. 

Schools and Colleges.—Educational 
institutions have found the celebration 
of citizenship day to be a stimulus to 
citizenship instruction. Projects in com- 
munity civics, poster competitions, essay 
contests and student programs, have 
been the most common forms used 
hitherto. 

Educational Aids.—Users of modern 
tools of learning discover a wealth of 
material adapted to the needs of adult 
citizenship preparation in transcriptions 
and recordings, films and film-slides, and 
in educational pamphlets distributed by 
agencies of recognized standing, 


The establishment of a national 
citizenship day by Congressional Resolu- 
tion, in May 1940, came as the culmina- 
tion of years of community experience 
with “welcomes to new citizens” and in- 
duction ceremonies for new voters. 
These were carried on by social and civic 
agencies, by veterans’ and educational 
organizations, and by patriotic societies. 
The third Sunday of May was then 
designated “I Am An American Day,” 
and is now proclaimed annually by the 
President, as authorized by the Resolu- 
tion. Its purpose is set forth as that of 
recognizing and honoring the annual 
additions to our citizenry received from 
those who come of age and thus acquire 
full civic rights and responsibilities, and 
those foreign-born residents who, by 
choice, have sought and gained citizen- 
ship through naturalization. 

More than 500 communities celebrated 
the observance in 1943. They witnessed 
the value of these ceremonies to “new 
citizens” and “new voters” whom they 
welcomed to a full share in civic life. 

A leaflet giving brief suggestions on 
citizenship recognition ceremonies for 
the use of committees is available from 
the U. S. Department of Justice, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Wartime Legislative Action Relating 


to the Curriculum in Public Schools 


The first World War resulted in con- 
siderable emphasis being placed upon 
education for citizenship and upon in- 
struction concerning the ideals and 
principles of American government, its 
history, etc. There is already in evi- 
dence, growing out of the present war, 
marked emphasis by lawmakers upon 
the teaching of American history and 
the ideals and principles of our govern- 
ment. This is perhaps the most char- 
acteristic feature of wartime legislation 
affecting the curriculum, 

Below is a résumé of the principal 
State legislative provisions enacted in 
1943 affecting the curriculum in public 
schools. 


History, Government, and 
Citizenship 


The legislature of Arizona amended its 
law relatifig to instruction on the Federal 
and State Constitutions and American 
institutions and ideals to require that 
such instruction be given “in accordance 
with the State course of study,” and-to 
require that the State Board of Educa- 
tion prescribe suitable books therefor. 

The legislature of Connecticut pro- 
vided for a course in citizenship in the 
curriculum of State teachers colleges and 
other schools, public and private, whose 
property is exempt from taxation. The 
Connecticut law stipulates that no stu- 
dent shall be graduated after June 30, 
1944, who has been found to be un- 
familiar with the subject. The course 
shall include the origin and development 
of constitutional government, the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the Bill of 
Rights, the Constitution of Connecticut, 
the study of American history, and the 
biographies and writings of great 
Americans. 

In Illinois the legislature requires his- 
tory of the United States to be taught in 
all the public schools of the State and 
all educational institutions supported or 
maintained in whole or in part by public 
funds. The teaching of United States 
history shall have for its objective the 
imparting to pupils of a comprehensive 
idea of our democratic form of govern- 
ment and the principles for which our 
government stands as regards other na- 
tions, including the studying of the place 
of our government in world-wide move- 
ments and the leaders thereof, with par- 
ticular emphasis upon the basic prin- 


ciples and ideals of our representative 
form of government. Such instruction 
shall be a prerequisite to graduation from 
any eighth-grade public school. Illinois 
also requires instruction to be given to 
all pupils in public schools which will 
give the pupils an understanding of the 
method of voting and elections by means 
of the Australian ballot system and an 
understanding of the method of the 
counting of votes. 

The legislature of Maine stipulated it 
to be the duty of instructors to impress 
upon the youth “the inestimable sacrifice 
made by our forefathers, the important 
contribution made by all who have served 
in the armed forces of our country since 
its inception.” 

A new Pennsylvania law requires that 
a 4-semester or equivalent course of 
study in the history of government and 
of the United States and of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania be included in 
the high-school curriculum; it also speci- 
fies that each of such courses shall em- 
phasize the best feature of our social, 
economic and cultural development, the 
privileges and heritage of our citizens, 
and shall instill into the boys and girls 
their solemn duty and obligation to ex- 
ercise their voting privilege. 

In Indiana the legislature established 
a procedure for the selection by the 
Board of Education of textbooks for each 
subject taught in senior high schools; 
and prohibited the selection of books 
containing subversive materials or inac- 
curate references tending to destroy rev- 
erence for the true history of the United 
States. 


Health Education 


The Georgia legislature recommended 
school authorities to adopt a physical 
training program in the grammar and 
high schools for both boys and girls and 
in order to inculcate a proper sense of 
discipline to institute voluntary military 
training for boys. It also recommended 
that provisions be made for instruction 
in first-aid and physical fitness among 
girls. The ZJilinois legislature made it 
the duty of boards of education of public 
schools and teachers college boards to 
provide for the health, physical e@uca- 
tion and training of pupils of the schools 
and educational institutions under their 
control, and to include such physical 
education and training in the course of 
study regularly taught therein. Minne- 
sota requires that all educational insti- 


tutions giving teacher training offer, and 
all students preparing for teaching serv- 
ice take courses in the effect of alcohol 
and narcotics upon the human system, 
upon character, and upon society The 
legislature of Tezas requires instruction 
in regard to the effects of alcohol and 
narcotics upon the body to be given in 
all grades of the public schools and in 
colleges and universities that are wholly 
or partially supported by State funds; 
and stipulated that all textbooks on 
physiology and hygiene purchased in the 
future for use in the public schools shall 
include at least one chapter on the ef- 
fects of alcohol and narcotics. 


Military Training 


California made provision for high- 
school cadet companies in 4-year high 
schools having 100 or more male stu- 
dents 14 years of age or over in which 
there are no R. O. T. C. units and au- 
thorized private high schools or junior 
colleges to apply to the Adjutant General 
for permission to establish similar com- 
panies; effective for the duration. 
Georgia (see Health Education above). 
The legislature of Jowa authorized junior 
colleges to enter into agreements with 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration or 
other Federal agency for training of avi- 
ation cadets. The New Hampshire legis- 
lature provided for appointment of an 
interim committee to study the advisa- 
bility of requiring a course in military 
drill in all high schools and to report 
findings and recommendations to the 
next session of the legislature. The 
Wisconsin legislature authorized district 
school boards to apply for, receive, and 
spend any Federal funds made available 
“for agricultural, vocational, or military 
training, or for enlargement of educa- 
tional facilities” due to war emergency, 
provided that the acceptance of such 
funds shall not be conditioned upon or 
result in the expenditure of funds by the 
school districts. 


Vocational Education 


The legislature of Illinois appropriated 
$50,000 to the State University for war- 
time educational extension work in agri- 
culture and home economics. Massa- 
chusetts provided that “household and 
other practical art classes” qualifying for 
State aid previously limited to women 
over 16 may now be maintained for re- 
habilitation of disabled soldiers and dis- 
abled workers in industry to provide 
further opportunities for livelihood in 
the smaller towns. For vocational edu- 
cation in Wisconsin see Military Train- 
ing above. 
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Status of School 
Lunch Legislation 


A number of proposals have been made 
to the Congress during the past 3 months 
which have as their purpose the contin- 
uation of Federal assistance to school 
lunches for the fiscal year 1945. These 
efforts to secure legislation suggest point- 
edly that there is a widespread interest 
in this subject. Following is a brief sum- 
mary of the present status of Federal 
school lunch legislation: 

On March 30, Senator Smith of South 
Carolina and Senator Ellender of Loui- 
siana introduced S. 1824 designated the 
“School Lunch Act.” This would in- 
corporate into law the school lunch plan 
proposed by the U. S. Office of Education. 
This plan suggests (1) that $50,000,000 
be appropriated and that the entire pro- 
gram be administered by the State de- 
partments of education, (2) that 80 per- 
cent of these funds be spent for food 
and milk, giving priority to any foods 
which may be in surplus, and that 20 
percent of these funds be spent for the 
employment and training of school lunch 
supervisors and managers and for other 
critical needs, and (3) that State, county, 
and local school systems provide a specific 
share of the total school lunch costs. 
This plan assumes that the school lunch 
must contribute quite as much to the in- 
struction of the children in nutrition and 
consumer. education and in pianning, 
preparing, and serving foods, as to their 
food needs. 

Two other school lunch bills are also 
pending action in the Senate at this 
time. On February 15, Senator Wagner 
of New York introduced S. 1721, the en- 
actment of which would authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to use $80,000,000 
for the purchase of foods for school 
lunches and for the development of com- 
munity and school canning and garden 
projects. 

On March 28, Senator Russell of 
Georgia introduced S. 1820 which would 
also authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to use $65,000,000 of available funds 
to help schools to buy food and milk for 
school lunches and would appropriate 
$3,000,000 in new funds to the U. S. Office 
of Education to be distributed to the 
State departments of education to help 
the schools employ and train technical 
and supervisory personnel necessary to 
the efficient operation of local school 
lunch and milk programs. 

The various school lunch bills intro- 
duced in the Senate have thus far not 
come up for action. All of them have 
been referred to the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 





Large ESMWT Enrollment Continues 


More people were actively attending 
ESMWT courses in December of 1943, 
than at any other time during the 312 
years of this college-level training pro- 
gram sponsored by the U. S. Office of 
Education. Latest partial enrollment 
reports indicate that this trend is per- 
sisting. 

Several factors have tended to sustain 
large ESMWT enrollments. Among them 
are the growing shortage of manpower; 
the necessity for training women and 
older men for scientific, professional, and 
managerial jobs; and the almost com- 
plete cessation, for civilian men, of all 
4-year college curricula in engineering, 
chemistry, physics, and production sup- 
ervision—the fields embraced by ESMWT 
short courses. 


Help in Meeting Replacement 
Schedules 


More important than any of these fac- 
tors, perhaps, is the growing recognition 
among managers of war production en- 
terprises that these short courses offer 
effective help in meeting the replace- 
ment schedules necessitated by heavy 
drafts of manpower for military service 
and by increased production require- 
ments. Late in 1940 when EDT, the first 
of these programs, was launched, nearly 
all of the courses were of a “pre-employ- 
ment” nature. A substantial proportion 
of the people enrolled were unemployed 
and took the training in hope of secur- 
ing jobs. Now, by contrast, about 87 
percent of the courses are “in-service” 
courses, designed in close cooperation 
with employers, to increase the knowl- 
edge and abilities of selected employees 
for better performance of their work, or 
in preparation for promotion to more 
responsible jobs. Of the remainder, 
many are “pre-production” courses, at- 
tended by women who have been selected 
and hired for war production, and are 
being paid to attend prescribed ESMWT 
courses before assuming production 
duties. 

The extent of which ESMWT is con- 
tinuing to meet war training needs is 
emphasized by figures from the February 
report, which show nearly 2,000 more 
course-proposals approved than the av- 
erage obtained by taking the mean of 
those reported for a comparable fraction 
of the last 3 years; a cumulative enroll- 
ment for the elapsed portion of the fiscal 
year which is about 12,000 higher than 
the comparable, 3-year average; author- 
ized enrollments outstanding of approxi- 
mately 2,000 above the 3-year average; 
and active enrollments for the month 


16,000 higher than the average of all 
three previous February active enroll- 
ments. 

These reports indicate that ESMWT, 
by offering courses specifically tailored 
to the college-level training needs of war 
production activities, is continuing to fill 
an important place in the war effort. 
This place tends to become even more 
vital as the need for trained women and 
older men to take up engineering, chem- 
istry, physics, and production super- 
vision grows with the withdrawal of 
younger professional and technical men 
for military service. 





Vocational Training 
Record Card 


Many young men have been con- 
cerned about the instructions from 
their draft boards indicating that 
when reporting for induction they 
show's bring with them Form 114, 
Vocational Training Record Card. 
School officials not acquainted with 
this form may be interested in the 

«following information to pass on to 
young, men inquiring about this 
form. 

Form 114, Vocational Training 
Record Card, is supplied by the U. 
S. Office of Education to State 
Boards for vocational education 
who, in turn, fill requests of local 
directors, supervisors, or teachers 
of trade and industrial subjects. 
The form consists of two cards, one 
yellow and one white. The cards 
are filled out by the school officials 
issuing the form. The yellow card 
is retained by the school and the 
white card is given to the student. 
This carries a record of his voca- 
tional training. Use of the card is 
limited to the vocational education 
program conducted by local schools 
in cooperation with State boards 
for vocational education. Only 
students who have satisfactorily 
completed certain courses, prin- 
cipally in trade and _ industrial 
training programs, will be entitled 
to receive such cards for presenta- 
tion at induction centers. 

Local public-school officials 
operating approved trade and in- 
dustrial courses, should address 
requests for a supply of this form 
to the State director, State Board 
for Vocational Education. 
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Helping Children Use What 


the School Offers 


The Role of the “Visiting Teacher” 


The importance of the work of the 
“visiting teacher,” who performs a spe- 
cialized type of social case work adapted 
to the needs of school children, is pre- 
sented in the two following statements. 
The first, “School Social Work as a Part 
of the School Program” giving an over- 
all picture of the field, was prepared by 
Ruth Smalley, associate professor of so- 
cial case work, School of Applied Social 
Sciences, University of Pittsburgh. In 
the second, titled “The Function of the 
School Social Worker in the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools,” Florence Poole, home 
and school visitor consultant in the Pitts- 
burgh public-school system, gives a de- 
scription of the relationship of the school 
social worker in one particular school 
community to the educational program 
as a whole. 


School Social Work as a Part 
of the School Program 


This war more than any other has 
made us resolve to work together to 
create the kind of world in which wars 
cannot be. As educators consider their 
part in the accomplishment of this gen- 
erally felt purpose, they cannot fail to 
be aware of a double obligation—first, to 
reconsider educational programs in the 
light of their effectiveness for creating 
social attitudes as well as for transmit- 
ting knowledges and skills, and second, 
to insure that all children, including 
those with physical. mental, or emotional 
difficulties, have such assistance as they 
need to enable them to profit as fully as 
their abilities permit by their school ex- 
periences. To offer this assistance is one 
of the special purposes of the school so- 
cial worker, or visiting teacher as these 
specialists were formerly and still are 
known. 

Acceptance of school social work as an 
essential service of the public schools is 
based on the predication that if educa- 
tion is to do its part in the building of 
the post-war world it must be related to 
the individual differences as well as to 
the likenesses of the children it serves. 
This means flexibility in educational pro- 
grams and teaching methods without 
sacrifice of educational standards. It 
means too that some children will need 
specialized help to make creative social 
use of their school experience. 


The following material has been drawn 
up to answer certain questions frequently 
raised by school administrators and 
teachers about the nature of school social 
work and the contribution it can make 
to the public-school’s accomplishment 
of its purposes. 


What is School Social Work? 


School social work, better known as 
visiting teacher work, is a specialized 
form of social case work. It is identi- 
fied with and is a part of the program of 
the public school. It is a method of 
helping individual children use what the 
school offers them. In this way it seeks 
to maximize (not duplicate) the contri- 
bution of the classroom teacher. It in- 
volves interviews (1) with the individual 
child having difficulty in using the 
school, (2) with teacher, principal, psy- 
chologist, school nurse or other school 
personnel who can both contribute to 
and gain from the worker’s understand- 
ing of the individual child, (3) with par- 
ents, (4) with social workers in com- 
munity agencies who may already know 
the child or who may be helpful to him 
or his family. Success in this important 
work requires specialized training in so- 
cial work in addition to training and ex- 
perience in education, and certain per- 
sonal qualifications. 


What Children Require the Services of 
the Type Indicated? 

Children are in need of sympathetic 
help who demonstrate failure to make 
good use of the opportunities the school 
offers through (1) failure in school sub- 
jects, (2) aggressive, anti-social behav- 
ior, (3) withdrawn, recessive behavior, 
(4) bizarre or socially undesirable be- 
havior, (5) truancy, (6) lack of physical 
energy due to illness or neglect. The 
visiting teacher or school social worker 
assists in locating the cause of the diffi- 
culty and in discovering and applying 
means of remedying it. 


How Does It Happen That Some Chil- 
dren ‘‘Get Along All Right’’ in School 
and Others Require Individual Help? 


Because public education usually in- 
volves teaching groups of children— 
often large groups—each including in- 
dividuals differing widely in endowment 
(physically, intellectually, emotionally). 





Because the life experience of every child 
is highly individual. Because immedi- 
ate social, physical and emotional pres- 
sures vary greatly from child to child. 
In short, because each child is an “indi- 
vidual” expected to participate in and 
gain from a group program. Some chil- 
dren will need individual help to make 
the most of that “group” opportunity. 


Why Should the School Be Concerned 
About These Children? 

Because the complete purpose of the 
school is not fulfilled, the efforts of the 
teacher are impaired, and the “taxpay- 
er’s money” is uneconomically utilized 
if children fail to use the opportunity for 
learning in a social situation which is 
offered by the public school. Because 
such children miss a great opportunity 
for healthy growth which can yield rich 
dividends to them, their community, and 
their country—now and later. The 
school, as a social institution, cares about 
that. 


Why Do the Principal, Classroom 
Teacher, School Nurse, Psychologist, 
or Adviser Need the Aid of a School 
Social Worker in Their Work With 
Unadjusted Children? 


Because each serves a highly special- 
ized purpose which demands his full time 
and energy for effective results particu- 
larly under the crowded conditions which 
characterize many classrooms. The 
purpose of social work is “to give assist- 
ance to individuals in regard to difficul- 
ties they encounter in their use of an 
organized group’s services (for example, 
the public school) or in their own per- 
formance as a member of an organized 
group.” The school social worker is pre- 
pared, through specialized training in 
social work, to use the skill necessary to 
realize that purpose. 

It has long been recognized that a 
doctor needs a special competence to 
practice medicine, a teacher to teach, 
a lawyer to practice law. Yet there was 
a time when common sense was the 
only requirement for the practice of any 
of these professions. It has more re- 
cently been recognized that a special 
competence is required to help individ- 
uals deal effectively with certain prob- 
lems in social living. 


Just What Dees the School 
Social Worker Do? 


She helps to locate with the child, 
teacher, parent, and sometimes, with the 
community, the factors interfering with 
the child’s use of school. She helps the 
school to treat the child as an individual. 
She helps the child, through interviews 
with him, to take responsibility for him- 
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self in school. She helps the parent 
share responsibility for the child with 
the school, and makes necessary contacts 
with appropriate community agencies; 
and assists with whatever family, finan- 
cial, health, or other problem may be 
interfering with the child’s best use of 
school. She represents the school in 
community social welfare activities. 


What Salaries Do These School Officials 
Receive? 


In general, salaries of visiting teachers, 
home visitors, or schoo! social workers 
are commensurate with salaries of other 
public school personnel having compa- 
rable professional preparation and carry- 
ing comparable responsibility. They are 
commensurate, also, with salaries of po- 
sitions of equal responsibility in the field 
of social work. They vary widely among 
areas and school systems. 


What is the History and Present Extent 
of School Social Work? 


School social workers, then and still 
quite generally called visiting teachers, 
were .first employed in 1906 in several 
eastern cities. Their professional prep- 
aration was not well defined and their 
salaries were paid by organizations out- 
side of the public-school system (a psy- 
chological clinic, a women’s organiza- 
tion, a settlement house) who were in- 
terested in the social adjustment of pub- 
lic-school children. In 1913, Rochester, 
N. Y., became the first city in which the 
board of education employed its own 
“visiting teacher” and equipped her with 
education in social work. The Common- 
wealth Fund in 1921 sponsored the de- 
velopment of visiting teacher depart- 
ments in the school systems of 30 
localities, 21 of which, after the eight- 
year demonstration period, continued to 
finance their own departments. 

There are now over 150 school systems 
which include in their programs, work 
of the kind indicated. There are well- 
established departments in such widely 
separated localities as Rochester, N. Y.; 
Newark, N. J.; Portland, Oreg.; New Or- 
leans, La.; Cincinnati, Ohio; St. Paul, 
Minn.; New York, N. Y.; Greenwich, 
Conn.; San Diego, Calif. 





The Function of the School 
Social Worker in the Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools 


A service long recognized as essential 
by many school systems, which has 
assumed even greater value at this time, 
is that of the school social worker. Her 
contribution is that of helping children 


with’ social, emotional, or other diffi- 
culties which interfere with their success 
in school. Educators are well aware of 
the fact that education must take into 
account the individual differences of 
children. Some children learn more 
slowly than others; some have special 
academic abilities and certain disabilities. 
School programs are planned in such 
a way as to provide for these variations. 

In addition to academic problems, it 
is also recognized that many children at 
some time during their school careers 
are hampered in their ability to get along 
well in school because of other problems 
due to social, emotional, economic, 
family, or personal difficulties. Unless 
something is done to help these children 
at such times, they are unable to gain 
the maximum benefit from school and 
constitute a serious loss in terms of tax- 
payers’ money, teachers’ time, and the 
pupil’s educational life. Schools have 
provided for the elimination of this loss 
by including on their staffs persons 
equipped to help with such problems. 
These are persons who, in addition to 
their background of educational train- 
ing and experience, have specialized, 
usually in a school of social work, in the 
understanding of human behavior and in 
methods of helping people who are in 
trouble. These specialists who work in 
the schools are known by various 
names—visiting teachers, home and 
school visitors, counselors, school social 
workers, etc. 


Through Compulsory Attendance 
Department : 


This paper is a description of the pro- 
gram in the Pittsburgh public schools 
which has been set up to offer this serv- 
ice through the compulsory attendance 
department, composed of attendance 
officers and home and school visitors. 

The compulsory attendance depart- 
ment in the Pittsburgh schools is 
charged by law with the responsibility 
for child accounting and school attend- 
ance. The duties of this department, 
however, have been extended far beyond 
getting children into school. They in- 
clude helping all children to make use 
of the educational advantages offered by 
the schools. The department is com- 
posed of a director, a consultant, home 
and school visitors (with special train- 
ing), attendance officers, and clerks. 
There are 6 district offices, each with a 
supervisor and clerk and a staff of home 
and school visitors and attendance 
officers. Each office serves several sub- 
divisions of the Pittsburgh School Dis- 
trict, and includes all children in ele- 


mentary, junior, and senior high school. 
The department also serves as a train- 
ing center for second-year students from 
the University of Pittsburgh School of 
Applied Social Sciences. The consultant 
acts as field instructor for these students 
who are placed in individual schools and 
who work with one school, rather than in 
a district attendance office. 

The type of responsibility carried by 
the different types of personnel varies 
somewhat. In general, it might be said 
that the attendance officers handle much 
of the routine attendance work and also 
act in the capacity of intake and “short 
service” workers. The work of the home 
and school visitors corresponds to that 
carried by the average caseworker in a 
social agency, with the work directed to- 
ward helping the child who is having 
difficulty in school. Students have both 
types of experience. All work coopera- 
tively and there is uniformity in philos- 
ophy, principles, and practice. 


An Integral Part of the System 


The department is an integral part of 
the school system. Unlike some visiting 
teacher and school social work programs, 
it has grown from within the schools. It 
represents a service which the school 
system recognizes as necessary to the 
successful fulfillment of its educational 
purposes and which it is, therefore, 
willing to finance. This fact has value 
in respect to the way in which the de- 
partment is used and in its acceptance 
by the school staff. It helps to clarify 
the service as one which assists in fur- 
thering the work of the school as such 
and tends to eliminate the vague “pre- 
vention” or “welfare” concepts of the 
visiting teacher’s work which may 
readily be considered “fads and frills.” 

With this background the function of 
the department in the Pittsburgh schools 
becomes clear. This function is well ex- 
pressed by Witmer, who states that 
“visiting teachers are coming more and 
more to define their work in terms of 
offering help to children, parents, and 
teachers with respect to problems which 
individual children encounter in adjust- 
ing to school or in making use of their 
school opportunity.”* The emphasis 
throughout is on the child in the school 
setting and on helping him to use his 
school experience to his fullest capacity. 
The department recognizes that while 
the child’s school experience is not his 
total experience, it does constitute an 
important part of the total during which 
he functions as a responsible individual 


21Witmer, Helen Leland. Social Work—An 
Analysis of a Social Institution. 
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with tasks to be performed and goals to 
be achieved, and that in attempting to 
function in such a way in this setting he 
may have difficulties and may need help, 

The kind of help given by the depart- 
ment is affected necessarily by the edu- 
cational philosophy and practice of the 
school system in which it operates. The 
purpose of modern schools is not only to 
teach skills and attitudes but to further 
the total welfare of the child—economic, 
physical, mental, and emotional. Spe- 
cial psychiatric and other clinical serv- 
ices help to fulfill this purpose. 


Purpose of the Schools 


The educational philosophy of the 
Pittsburgh public schools is indicated 
fairly closely by a statement from the 
superintendent’s 1942-43 annual report: 
“First and foremost, the schools have 
been, are, and must remain an institu- 
tion for the education of boys and girls, 
that is, for extending to each individual 
as much chance as possible to develop 
his own talents, especially in aiding him 
to acquire those skills, attitudes, and 
understandings which will enable him to 
help preserve our representative form of 
government and to make his contribu- 
tion toward the extension and enrich- 
ment of the opportunities of the common 
man, 

“The extension of educational oppor- 
tunities to all citizens of Pittsburgh is a 
proper goal for the public schools, but 
the provision of religious opportunities, 
necessary relief in the form of food and 
clothing, and numerous other social 
betterments belong primarily to other 
community and governmental agencies. 
The schools can and should cooperate to 
the fullest with the churches, the social 
agencies, and other governmental bodies, 
but they should never forget their pri- 
mary reason for existence.” 

The Pittsburgh schools, then, consider 
their purpose as the education of boys 
and girls. In fulfilling this purpose, 
school personnel are concerned with the 
total welfare of the child as it affects 
his school experience. They are alert to 
any circumstances within the child or 
in his environment which might inter- 
fere with his gaining the maximum bene- 
fit from school. The schools assume the 
responsibility for studying these cir- 
cumstances, correcting them if the cause 
lies within the school, but enlisting the 
services of other social agencies if it lies 
without. 

Departments in the medical, psycho- 
logical, and social work fields are set up 
for this purpose. These departments, 
however, do not carry. more than the 
378736°—44 2 





responsibility assumed by the schools. 
For example, the schools maintain a 
health service. This service is primarily 
diagnostic and referring. If a child with 
a physical disability can be helped within 
the school by a change of seats, rest 
period, etc., this is arranged. If, how- 
ever, he needs medical treatment, he is 
referred to a private doctor or a medical 
clinic. 


In Area of Individual Problem 


What implications does this have for 
the function of the social worker in the 
schools? It means that she works with 
the child, the parent, and the teacher, 
in the area of an individual child’s prob- 
lem which relates to his school experi- 
ence. If the problem involves the need 
for child placement, financial assistance, 
psychiatric treatment, etc., she will at- 
tempt to see that these services are se- 
cured from outside agencies. If the 
problem lies within the school she will as- 
sume responsibility for helping in this 
area. It will often happen that the child 
needs both kinds of help. In this case 
the school social worker works coopera- 
tively with the worker from another 
agency. She confines her work with the 
child, however, to those aspects of the 
problem which affect his participation in 
the school. 

In such a working relationship, func- 
tion must be clearly understood by the 
worker and by the client. It necessitates, 
too, that the worker accept her own 
function and that of the school system. 
This involves the authoritative aspects 
of compulsory attendance and the for- 
malized nature of group teaching. It 
also involves the limits of the school 
purposes. 

A more concrete description may help 
to clarify the work of the department. 
Children who are having difficulty in 
school are referred to the department 
by the principal, teacher, other school 
personnel; or by parents, neighbors, and 
often by children who themselves have 
known the home and school visitor. The 
children are those who exhibit various 
symptoms which interfere with a suc- 
cessful ability to get along well in 
school—day dreaming, truancy, fighting, 
bashfulness, etc. The home and school 
visitor secures a complete picture of the 
child from the school—his test results, 
grades, attendance and behavior. With 
this understanding of the child and his 
problems as seen by the school, she dis- 
cusses the difficulty with the child and 
the parent and explains the fact that 
the school offers a service to help children 





who are having such difficulties in 
school. 

Both parents and children have ac- 
cepted this service readily. Usually they 
are well aware of the fact that things 
are not going smoothly and are eager for 
help. Regular appointments are planned 
either in the school or in the home and a 
thorough study of the whole situation is 
made. Many problems are worked out 
through the cooperation of the parents, 
the child, and the teacher working with 
the school social worker. 

Often the social and emotional diffi- 
culties which interfere with a child’s 
school success require the services of a 
social agency outside the school. The 
school social worker, through her special 
training, is equipped to recognize and 
evaluate this need. Her understanding 
of various social agencies and their work 
enables her to interpret them to the 
family, to make a referral and to carry 
on a cooperative relationship between 
the school and the social agency. This 
service is valuable to the schools because 
it insures an efficient use of the agencies 
by the schools and tends to eliminate 
duplication of services. 


Serves Also in Educational 
Capacity 


In addition to these functions the 
school social worker is used by the schools 
in an educational capacity. Through 
faculty meetings, case conferences, in- 
dividual conferences, and seminars, 
teachers are helped to a better under- 
standing of individual children, home 
visits, parents’ problems, and community 
relationships. 

It is difficult to weigh the value to the 
schools of the work of the department. 
Successes are quickly absorbed into the 
normal activities of the school, and 
failures stand out forever to haunt and 
challenge us. It is evident, however, that 
there is a greatly increasing demand on 
the part of school personnel for the serv- 
ice both directly and through referring 
parents to the department. There is also 
an increase in requests from social agen- 
cies for this type of help from the schools. 

A study of the requests from both 
school people and agencies indicates that 
there is a growing clarity on their part 
as to the nature of this service. Com- 
paring these requests with those of ear- 
lier periods when the function was not 
defined as definitely as it now is, one sees 
certain trends. Requests are more def- 
initely related to the school problem. 
There is less feeling of “turning children 
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over,” for some vague magic to be per- 
formed. There is instead a feeling of 
working together, in different ways, it’s 
true, but toward a common goal. 
During this emergency period, it is 
quite possible that schools may be called 
upon to assume additional tasks; day 
care, shelter, etc.—if these tasks are ac- 
cepted as part of the school program and 
if there are elements in them which in- 
dicate the need for social work skills, 
the school social ‘worker would assume 
responsibility in these fields. This would 


be consistent with the function of help- 
ing children to use the schools (in this 
case schools with a broadened program) 
to the best advantage. School social 
workers will also serve on community 
committees, agency boards, etc., to help 
to plan for the best possible care of chil- 
dren during this emergency. However, 
it would seem that in order to give their 
best contribution their work should re- 
main within the school function and it 
should “never forget the primary reason 
for its existence.” 





President's Order 


Establishing Sur- 


plus War Property Administration 


The Office of Education has received 
many requests for information regard- 
ing the Executive Order “Establishing 
the Surplus War Property Administra- 
tion.” The full text of the order follows: 

By virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States, particularly the First War 
Powers Act, 1941, as President of the 
United States and as Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

1. There is hereby established in the 
Office of War Mobilization, the Surplus 
War Property Administration (herein- 
after referred to as the “Administra- 
tion”), the powers and functions of 
which, subject to the general supervision 
of the Director of War Mobilization, shall 
be exercised by a Surplus War Property 
Administrator (hereinafter referred to as 
the “Administrator’’), to be appointed by 
the Director of War Mobilization. 

2. With the assistance of a Surplus 
War Property Policy Board, composed of 
a representative from each of the follow- 
ing: State Department, Treasury De- 
partment, War Department, Navy De- 
partment, Justice Department, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, Smaller 
War Plants Corporation, United States 
Maritime Commission, War Production 
Board, Bureau of the Budget, War Food 
Administration, Federal Works Agency, 
Civil Aeronautics Board, and the Foreign 
Economic Administration, it shall be the 
function of the Administration, to the 
full extent that such matters are pro- 
vided for or permitted by law: 


(a) To have general supervision 
and direction of the handling and 
disposition of surplus war property. 

(b) To have general supervision 
and direction of the transfer of any 


surplus war property in the posses- 
sion of any Government agency to 
any other Government agency 
whenever in the judgment of the 
Administration such transfer is ap- 
propriate. 

(c) Unless otherwise directed by 
the Director of War Mobilization, to 
assign, so far as it is deemed feasible 
by the Administration, surplus war 
property for disposition, as follows: 
consumer goods to the Procure- 
ment Division of the Department of 
the Treasury; capital and producers’ 
goods, including plants, equipment, 
materials, scrap and other industrial 
property, to a subsidiary of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, 
created pursuant to Section 5d (3) 
of the Reconstruction Finance Act, 
as amended; ships and maritime 
property to the United States Mari- 
time Commission; and food to the 
War Food Administration; provided 
that surplus war property to be dis- 
posed of outside the United States, 
unless otherwise directed by the Di- 
rector of War Mobilization, shall be 
assigned, so far as it is deemed feas- 
ible by the Administration, to the 
Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion. 


3. All functions, powers, and duties 
relating to the transfer or disposition 
of surplus war property, heretofore con- 
ferred by law on any Government agency 
may, to the extent necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this order, be exercised 
also by the Administration. 

4. The Administrator may prescribe 
regulations and issue directions neces- 
sary to effectuate the purposes of this 
order; and no Government agency shall 
transfer or dispose of surplus war prop- 





Each 
Government agency shall submit such 
information and reports with respect to 
surplus war property and in such form 
and at such times as the Administrator 


erty in contravention thereof. 


shall direct. When requested by the 
Administration, a Government agency 
shall execute such documents for the 
transfer of title or for any other purpose 
or take such steps as the Administration 
shall determine to be necessary or proper 
to transfer or dispose of surplus war 
property or otherwise to carry out the 
provisions of this order. 

5. The Administrator may perform the 
functions and exercise the powers, au- 
thority, and discretion conferred on the 
Administration by this order by such 
officials and such agencies and in such 
manner as the Administrator, subject to 
the provisions of this order, may deter- 
mine. In carrying out the purposes of 
this order, the Administration may uti- 
lize the services of any other Government 
agency. The Administration, within the 
limit of funds which may be made avail- 
able, may employ necessary personnel 
and make provision for supplies, facili- 
ties, and services necessary to discharge 
the responsibilities of the Administra- 
tion. 

6. As used in this order: 


(a) “Government agency” means 
any executive department, inde- 
pendent establishment, agency, com- 
mission, board, bureau, division, 
administration, office, service, in- 
dependent regulatory commission or 
board, and any government-owned 
or government-controlled corpora- 
tion. 

(b) “Surplus War Property” 
means any property, real or per- 
sonal, including but not limited to 
plants, facilities, equipment, ma- 
chines, accessories, parts, assemblies, 
products, commodities, materials 
and supplies in the possession of or 
controlled by any Government 
agency whether new or used, in use 
or in storage, which are in excess of 
the needs of such agency or are not 
required for the performance of the 
duties and functions of such agency 
and which are determined, subject 
to the authority of the Office of 
War Mobilization, to be surplus by 
such agency. 


7. All prior Executive Orders, insofar 
as they are in conflict herewith, are 
amended accordingly. 


FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT 
THE WHITE Hovse, 
February 19, 1944. 
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Y. W. C. A. Educational 


Activities 


“Stay in School” Campaigns Emphasized 


The following article contributed by 
The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion is the third in a series planned for 
publication in EDUCATION FOR VICTORY, 
describing educational activities of some 
of the national lay organizations that 
have definite educational programs. 

The Y. W. C. A. tells its own concise 
story as follows: 


The Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
ation is especially well known in second- 
ary schools and in colleges and univer- 
sities by its Girl Reserve program for girls 
12 to 18 years of age and its Student 
Association work with older students. In 
many communities, Y. W. C. A. swim- 
ming pools and gymnasiums supplement 
local school facilities. Girl Reserve and 
public affairs committees and boards of 
directors are actively at work on com- 
munity problems affecting women and 
girls. Special emphasis is being placed 
this spring on local Stay-in-School cam- 
paigns in cooperation with schools and 
other agencies. Business and industrial 
workers, also Y. W. C. A. members, give 
students direct access to the problems 
and realities of the world of workers. 
Because it is an international organiza- 
tion with a World’s Council at work in 
53 countries prior to the war, member- 
ship in the Y. W. C. A. gives to “world 
citizenship” increased meaning for young 
people in the United States. 


Living Democracy as a Girl 
Reserve 


Experience in democracy—as a Girl 
Reserve club member, as a junior mem- 
ber of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, as a delegate to a Girl Reserve 
conference—this is a major goal of the 
Girl Reserve movement in the Y. W.C. A. 
This goal is not mere talk about de- 
mocracy but experience in living it. 
Numerous aspects of democratic living 
are inherent in Girl Reserve activities 
and methods of work: membership open 
to all junior and senior high-school girls 
who accept the club purpose—‘“to face 
life squarely and to find and give the 
best”; active participation of all club 
members in making decisions and in de- 
veloping their own club activities with 
mature adult advisers; experience in 
working and playing with girls of differ- 
ent background—Mexican and “native 





white” girls talking over many things as 
they paint murals on a club room wall 
under the leadership of a Mexican artist, 
rural girls and city girls living together 
and questioning each other’s ideas at a 
summer conference, Indian girls and 
white girls learning that they have much 
in common, Negro girls and white girls 
talking about a museum trip, and Negro 
artists in the craft shop at summer camp. 
These are bits of democracy at work in 
the Y. W. C. A. 

As junior members of the Y. W. C. A., 
Girl Reserves participate in “leadership 
conferences” and annual meetings, are 
members of short-time and standing 
Y. W. C. A. committees, contribute ideas 
and money to the activities of a world- 
wide organization. In such ways, a 
high-school girl can experience member- 
ship in a youth-adult organization at 
work on community and world problems 
of 1944. 

Girl Reserve members in over 1,000 
communities are organized as a part of 
the extra-curricular program in many 
junior and senior high schools, as clubs 
meeting in a settlement, church or other 
community center, or as groups meeting 
in local Y. W. C. A. buildings. The skills 
and resources of volunteer club advisers 
are supplemented by those of profes- 
sionally trained Y. W. C. A. secretaries 
and committees of women alert to the 
needs of adolescent girls. Each club 
determines its own dues or other meth- 
ods of financing its activities. Girl Re- 
serve program emphases are: work, 
health, problems of social concern, per- 
sonal relations, religion, the arts. War- 
time conditions have emphasized the 
needs of younger girls in these areas of 
living. Thus, work attitudes have been 
given increased attention in Y. W. C. A. 
activities as girls take part-time jobs, 
leave school for full-time work, or help 
to harvest crops. Again, the upsurge of 
“teen-age centers” such as the Rendez- 
vous, Sail-Inn Club, Bar-None Corral, 
Flamingo Club, Teen Canteen in local 
Y. W. C. A.’s attest to new ways of meet- 
ing special wartime needs in the area of 
boy-girl relations. 

With the end of high school, Girl Re- 
serves may continue their participation 
in the Y. W. C. A. by joining clubs of 
business girls or industrial workers or by 








becoming a member of the Student 
Christian Association on a college or 
university campus. 


Student Organizations on 600 
Campuses 


One of the major divisions of the work 
of the Y. W.C. A. is with college students. 
Student Y. W. C. A.’s or Student Chris- 
tian associations (combined Y. W. C. A. 
and Y. M. C. A.’s) are at work in 600 
colleges and universities. Professionally 
trained secretaries are employed to work 
with 80 of these associations, while the 
majority rely upon volunteer help from 
faculty women for adult assistance. 
Y. W. C. A.’s are a functioning part of 
the extracurricular program for women 
and are usually one of the most effective 
and responsible student organizations on 
the campus. 

Although each Y. W. C. A. is locally 
autonomous and the Strength of the 
movement varies from campus to 
campus, the general plan of organiza- 
tion is to rely upon a cabinet of 10 to 20 
students, and 1 to 3 adult advisers for 
developing the program. An advisory 
board of 5 to 30 women stands ready to 
give assistance to the cabinet. Member- 
ship is open to every woman of the 
institution and usually includes persons 
of all faiths, nationalities, and races 
on the campus. The membership may 
meet once a week as a whole or it may 
meet in a variety of interest and com- 
mission groups. Major elements in the 
program are understanding the Chris- 
tian faith and its implications for living, 
worship, campus relationships, prepar- 
ing for family life, race relations, com- 
munity responsibility, the role of women, 
higher education, participating in the 
life of the church, national and inter- 
national affairs, Christian vocation, as- 
sisting in the relocation of students of 
Japanese ancestry and working with the 
World Student Service Fund. 

The intercollegiate program is de- 
veloped through democratically elected 
regional and national councils and a 
National Student Assembly held every 
4 years. Eleven summer conferences of 
5 to 10 days duration and 75 week end 
State and area conferences are held 
throughout the year. There are 15 
persons on the National student staff, 10 
working in 9 regions and 5 at head- 
quarters. Much of the work of -local 
associations and of the National move- 
ment is done in cooperation with the 
student Y. M. C. A. 

The National Board of the Y. W.C.A., 
is located at 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
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National Family Life Week 


How Schools Can Help Strengthen the Home 


The second annual National Family 
Life Week will be celebrated this year 
May 2-9 under the leadership of a na- 
tional committee representing Protes- 
tant, Catholic, and Jewish churches. 
Communities throughout the country 
will stress, during the week, the import- 
ance of the family in the spiritual, cul- 
tural, and economic development of our 
nation. 

In the year that has elapsed since the 
first week of emphasis on family living, 
war and war-connected experiences have 
affected American families in many 
ways. The losses, separations, and 
family uprootings that come with war 
have threatened family security. There 
can be no doubt about that. But it is 
also true that many families are perma- 
nently strengthened by the courage, 
understanding, and faith they have de- 
veloped in meeting and conquering ad- 
versities. 

The purpose of National Family Life 
Week is to focus public attention upon 
the necessity for helping families to 
meet successfully the war and post-war 
conditions which tend to menace and 
disrupt wholesome family living. It 
provides an opportunity for other com- 
munity agencies and organizations to 
unite with the churches in a far-reach- 
ing effort to highlight values, take stock 
of what is happening to families and 
find ways of mobilizing resources which 
families can use to supplement their own 
facilities for homemaking, health care, 
child care, education, recreation, and 
worship. 

Public schools obviously have an im- 
portant part to play in this united effort. 
They can share, with other groups, re- 
sponsibility for planning and carrying 
out community family life projects or 
programs. They can utilize the many 
opportunities which exist within the 
school program itself to help children, 
young people, and parents understand 
better the principles of good family liv- 
ing and gain more skill in putting these 
into practice. 


Suggestions Based Upon 
Experiences 


The following suggestions for school 
observance of National Family Life Week 
were prepared by Muriel W. Brown, con- 
sultant in Family Life Education, and 
are based upon the experiences of schools 


in a number of different States where ex- 
periments in family life education have 
been successfully under way for some 
time. 


Activities in which the entire 
school can participate: 


Assembly programs 


The assembly period, when grade and 
class distinctions are temporarily for- 
gotten and the school comes together, 
family fashion, to share a program all 
may enjoy, is still one of the best means 
of focussing the attention of an entire 
school on matters of common concern. 

The general theme for Family Life 
Week may be developed in a great many 
different ways. There may be a single 
program made as important as possible 
through careful advance preparation, or 
there may be a series of assemblies during 
the week, each enlarging upon one as- 
pect of home living. 

For the single program, the feature 
may be a talk, a moving picture, a 
pageant, a student play, or a panel dis- 
cussion highlighting some fundamental 
value in family life. 

If a series of programs can be arranged, 
each may be planned to give insight into 
some phase of family experience. The 
first might demonstrate a family council, 
showing how all members of the family 
plan together for their common welfare. 
The second could be a panel discussion 
showing how much health is affected by 
home conditions, and how good health 
for each family member can be promoted 
in the home. A third could show some 
of the ways in which the house in which 
the family lives affects the way the 
family lives. A fourth program might 
deal with money management—family 
economics; a fifth with family fun. 


Exhibits and demonstrations 


In an age of rapid technological change, 
such as ours, an exhibit of new develop- 
ments in building materials, home archi- 
tecture, home furnishings and home 
equipment can be an all-school project 
of much interest and value, especially if 
this is related to discussions in class- 
rooms, club groups, and assemblies. Stu- 
dents should be helped to think clearly 
about what might happen if we enter into 
the “Age of Magic” promised by science 
and industry, without high moral pur- 








pose, without being able to see issues and 
weigh values. 


Projects in which an entire school 
can participate 


1. Joint student-faculty planning. 
National Family Life Week offers an un- 
usually good opportunity for an entire 
school to study the methods of demo- 
cratic group action. 

Each grade or homeroom may be in- 
vited to send a representative to meet 
with the principal or teacher designated 
to explore the possibility of school par- 
ticipation in Family Life Week. The 
purpose of the celebration is explained 
to this small group, which can then de- 
cide whether it will organize itself into 
a program committee and settle the 
matter, or go back to the student body 
for further authorization. 

The latter plan opens up additional 
opportunities for study of important 
steps in the democratic process. Each 
member of the original committee can 
return to his grade or class, explain the 
situation to other students and take a 
vote on whether or not the group thinks 
the school should undertake to observe 
Family Life Week. It will save some 
time if the group, at this same meeting, 
elects a delegate to serve on a central 
planning committee in case the school 
votes for the celebration. 

Such a central planning committee has 
two functions: (1) It works out a plan 
for the program as a whole. (2) Each 
member helps his room to organize a 
subcommittee to take charge of its part 
in the general plan. 

2. Home improvement and beautifica- 
tion. Two years ago a youth committee 
in a city with a population of about 
20,000 people organized a family clean- 
up campaign. Having secured the co- 
operation of interested organizations 
and individuals in a scheme to get fam- 
ilies to concentrate for a week on im- 
proving the appearance of homes and 
yards throughout the city, student repre- 
sentatives of the youth committee reg- 
istered families who wanted to take part 
in the program, and collected progress 
reports at the end of the week. A total 
of 411 families participated, parents and 
children in each case planning together 
what they would do and how they would 
do it. 

This sort of project pays two kinds of 
dividends. It helps many families to 
make their physical surroundings more 
comfortable and satisfying. At the same 
time, it provides many opportunities for 
family members to increase their appre- 
ciation and understanding of each other 
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as they work together toward common 
goals. 

3. Community organization for better 
family living. If there is, in the com- 
munity, a family life council, National 
Family Life Week is a good time to hold 
elections for student representatives to 
serve on this council. In some places, 
students are members of the central 
planning body of a community family 
life program; in others, they have a com- 
mittee of their own with liaison rela- 
tionship to adult groups. 


Activities appropriate for 
different grades and 
classes: 


For the nursery school 


Since one of the chief functions of the 
nursery school is to interweave home 
and school experiences so that the child 
is gradually strengthened to meet the 
outside world, the nursery school has 
an important part to play in National 
Family Life Week. Such activities as 
the following may be arranged, provided 
proper precautions are taken to avoid 
disturbing the chiidren: 

1. Open house. Persons interested 
may be invited to inspect the set-up and 
hear the nursery education program ex- 
plained, at a time when the children are 
not present. 

2. Observation by appointment. A 
limited number of appointments may be 
made for persons especially interested 
to come to the nursery school while the 
children are there to study the program 
in more detail, become more familiar 
with the educational needs of young 
children, and understand more clearly 
how the nursery school is trying to meet 
these. 

3. Special meetings and conferences 
for parents of nursery school children. 


For the kindergarten and primary 
grades 


1. The introduction of new equipment 
or material for family play. Many young 
children enjoy playing house if there is 
space in the schoolroom for the arrange- 
ment and rearrangement of “furniture.” 
Equipment for this kind of play does not 
need to be elaborate and boxes do nicely 
for chairs, tables, and even beds. Some- 
thing new during Family Life Week will 
give fresh impetus to g2mes that have 
a real place in child growth and develop- 
ment. As children enact family roles 
and situations, they begin to feel their 
way into some very fundamental under- 
standings relating to family life. If the 





play is a continued story which the 
teacher helps to carry on, a surprising 
amount of direct teaching can be done 
in connection with it. 

2. Guided conversations. Teachers 
accustomed to working with young chil- 
dren will be able to find many ways of 
helping youngsters think specifically, 
during this week, about some of their 
own family experiences and résponsi- 
bilities. Even kindergarten children re- 
spond eagerly to such questions as “Did 
anyone do anything to help his mother 
or his father before he came to school 
this morning?” “What are some of the 
things little children can do to help their 
parents?” “What do your fathers do 
to help their families?” “What do your 
mothers do for their children?” 

3. Parent participation in school ex- 
periences. Schools often forget that one 
of the best ways to bridge the gap be- 
tween school and home is to welcome 
parents in the schoolroom and create 
opportunities for them to help with the 
school education of their children. 

A school in the Middle West makes a 
point of finding out about any special 
skills or talents parents may possess in 
order to use these for the enrichment of 
the children’s experiences. One father, 
a well-known scientist, takes groups of 
youngsters on expeditions to study the 
geology of the great plains which stretch 
away to the far horizon from the windows 
of the school. A mother who knows 
about the stars teaches boys and girls to 
recognize the constellations. Another 
school found that the father of a new 
pupil had been a sheep herder in far 
away Montana. When the grade studied 
sheep raising, this man held a class of 
city-bred children spell-bound with his 
stories of lambing and sheep-bearing. 


For the elementary grades 


Children in the upper grades are old 
enough to think more specifically than 
their younger brothers and sisters about 
their part in family life. Their teachers 
will find that they will enjoy a variety of 
activities centered around home in- 
terests. 

1. Home projects. Children who wish 
to participate in this way may be asked 
to consult with their parents and select 
projects to be carried out at home as 
their contribution to the program. It 
is important for teachers to be in close 
touch with the parents of children who 
elect to celebrate Family Life Week by 
performing some special act of home 
service. Otherwise, a child’s effort may 
fail because it does not harmonize with 
other family planning. 





Following are some typical home proj- 
ects which elementary school children 
have carried out successfully with the 
approval of their parents, and the as- 
sistance of their teachers: Getting up 
and getting dressed in time for break- 
fast; getting breakfast every morning for 
a week; taking full responsibility for car- 
ing for a pet; keeping one’s bed made and 
one’s room tidy; helping care for a 
younger brother or sister; washing the 
dishes; keeping wood baskets and coal 
scuttles filled. 

To make the home project a real learn- 
ing experience for the child it should be 
(1) carefully planned with him, (2) dis- 
cussed with him at short intervals, (3) 
reported by him, with some evaluation, 
at the end of the period agreed upon for 
its duration. 

2. Forums, panels, and discussions. 
Children in the upper elementary grades 
may well begin to consider thoughtfully 
what kind of family life is most desir- 
able in our democracy. 

One period a day during Family Life 
Week would not be to much to devote to 
discussion of the “hallmarks” of democ- 
racy as these are set forth in the book, 
Learning the Ways of Democracy, to see 
how these apply in family life. Take, 
for example, one characteristic of democ- 
racy, “cooperative action for the com- 
mon good.” Some questions for the chil- 
dren to discuss in relation to this would 
be: “Can family life help us to learn 
how to work together for the common 
good?” “What are some of the good 
things we work together for in families?” 
“How do we decide in families what we 
will all work for and what each person 
will do?” 

3. Some special contribution to or 
recognition of the needs of refugee 
families. A number of appropriate proj- 
ects can be developed under this head- 
ing. Special emphasis at this time might 
be given to those programs or plans 
which keep families together or provide 
family care for children, 


For the high school 


For children of junior or senior high 
school age, the possibilities for accenting 
values in family living are almost in- 
numerable. 

1. Homemaking classes may discuss the 
reasons for having National Family Life 
Week, and decide how they will observe 
it. Laboratory “open house” for the rest 
of the school may be one of their best 
contributions. 

2. Social studies classes may drama- 
tize for themselves and others some of 
the highlights in their study of the - 
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family. An interesting and colorful way 
to illustrate the fact that families meet 
their common problems in different ways 
would be to show, in a series of tableaux 
or skits written by students themselves, 
how different the family food habits are 
in different countries today. The same 
point could be made with housing, 
clothing, or household furnishings. 

If such a dramatization is undertaken, 
it should be keyed to show that, in spite 
of the superficial differences portrayed, 
there have been the same deep, lasting 
values in family living in all peoples 
through all the ages; the love of parents 
for each other and for their children; 
the beauty of service based on this love; 
the dignity of work, especially the work 
involved in homemaking. 

3. Industrial arts classes may feature 
home repairs; may even undertake 
special home repair projects. 

4. Art departments may emphasize 
home architecture, home decoration, and 
home furnishing; take special responsi- 
bility, perhaps for a school exhibit. 

5. Classes in biology, physical educa- 
tion and home nursing may concentrate 
on family health. 

6. English classes may study, perhaps 
even dramatize, literature which gives 
special insight into family life. 

7. History classes may collaborate with 
social studies, or work out for them- 
selves, special programs, exhibits, or 
posters which show what family life has 
been like at different periods of our own 
history, or in different civilizations. 

8. Guidance courses may .emphasize 
what family experience means in the 
lives of people. In collaboration with 
social studies, students in these classes 
might prepare an assembly program ex- 
plaining, in some interesting way, what 
families are for, stressing three major 
functions of the family: (1) to produce 
and rear healthy children; (2) to provide 
the materials and conditions essential for 
the personality development of all fam- 
ily members; and (3) to make possible 
the continuing development of the hu- 
man race by transmitting cultural values 
from one generation to the next. 


Adult education activities: 


Whether the schools act alone or plan 
in cooperation with other agencies and 
organizations, National Family Life 
Week is an opportune time to dramatize 
for communities some of the values in 
family living that should be uppermost 
in our minds and hearts at this time. 
There is no better way to strengthen 
democracy than to strengthen the homes 


where its roots are nourished. Among 
the adult education activities which 
might be undertaken in this connection 
are the following: 

1. The inauguration of a community 
family life program. Several school 
superintendents have taken the initia- 
tive recently in calling together com- 
munity leaders to plan for coordinated 
and continuing community programs of 
family life education in which many 
agencies and organizations will co- 
operate. National Family Life Week is a 
particularly auspicious time to launch 
such a project. 

2. The organization of a community 
conference or forum or a series of 
neighborhood meetings on various topics 
dealing with family life today. 

3. Special emphasis in adult classes 
on various aspects of home and family 
living. 

4. Radio programs stressing the im- 
portance of the family for our present 
and future security as a nation. The 
Women Broadcasters’ Association will be 
conducting an American Home Cam- 
paign through May 1944, and will gladly 


cooperate with schools wishing to reach 
radio audiences, 

5. The inauguration of family coun- 
seling services. Some schools are now 
making their home economics depart- 
ments serve as counseling centers for 
homemakers who want help. Others are 
cooperating with housing projects, in- 
dustries, and child care centers by fur- 
nishing family life teachers to assist 
women with problems of homemaking. 
The appointment of such new personnel 
might well be a development in the local 
family life program worthy of special 
recognition during Family Life Week. 

It is hoped that many schools will wish 
to take part in the observance of National 
Family Life Week this year, even though 
other demands upon the time of teachers 
and administrators are unusually press- 
ing. We who must fight this war on the 
home front have a grave assignment. 
It is our obligation and our privilege to 
protect and strengthen American family 
life so that American families may con- 
tinue to produce citizens with those 
qualities of character essential for the 
practice of true democracy. 





Paper Shortage Crisis Continues 


“Notwithstanding the hundreds of 
thousands of tons of waste paper which 
the schools have collected in the past few 
months, this Nation still faces a serious 
shortage of waste paper for the manu- 
facture of paper and paperboard for the 
shipment of supplies to our overseas 
forces and for essential civilian require- 
ments,” according to Emery W. Balduf, 
Chief, School-College Unit, War Produc- 
tion Board Salvage Division. 

After completing a study of some suc- 
cessful school waste paper collections in 
larger and smaller cities, Dr. Balduf 
states as his opinion that if all systems 
will organize continuing waste paper col- 
lection programs the situation can be 
met. 


Conclusions From the Survey 


The following conclusions are drawn 
by Dr. Balduf from the survey: 


1. In the largest cities, it seems best to 
organize school pupils to bring waste 
paper to the schools weekly, as the num- 
ber of large apartment houses makes the 
participation of pupils in curb collections 
inadvisable. 

2. In large cities where the people still 
live chiefly in houses or smaller apart- 
ment buildings, excellent results can be 


achieved by organizing school pupils to 
participate in curb collections. 

3. In smaller towns, school children 
can be effectively organized to assist in 
curb collections or to bring salvage ma- 
terials to school or to participate in both 
types of programs. 

4. County schools, in rural and small- 
town counties, can be organized to collect 
paper and tin cans at the schools. Some 
county school systems successfully collect 
all salvage materials at the schools. 

5. Other things being equal, the qual- 
ity of pupils’ salvage work depends on 
whether teachers can take the time 
properly to inform and motivate the 
pupils. Collections in cities where this is 
well done are as good as collections in 
other cities where prizes are relied upon 


- as incentives. 


6. Honors to schools or schoolrooms 
that make the best per pupil collection 
are widely employed and seem to be most 
effective. 

7. Public recognition of individual pu- 
pils and schools with top collection 
records is a more effective incentive than 
the awarding of cash prizes, 

8. State-wide programs for the col- 
lection of waste paper and tin cans at the 
schools seem feasible. 
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Government 
Activities 

Army Needs Civilian 
Teachers 


The Army is in immediate need of 
civilian teachers for illiterate soldiers. 
According to a War Department release 
of March 15, it is expected that 3,000 to 
5,000 teachers will be employed by mid- 
summer, to replace military personnel 
who have been used as teachers but 
whose services the Army finds impera- 
tive to employ in more active military 
assignments. 

White and Negro men and women 
teachers are needed. There are no age 
restrictions for applicants. Instruction 
is comparable to that given in the first 
four elementary grades, but it is not 
necessary that applicants have had ex- 
perience in primary instruction. Stand- 
ards for acceptance, the War Depart- 
ment states, will approximate those es- 
tablished by teacher organizations and 
school accrediting associations in com- 
munities where an applicant is or has 
been employed. 

Commanding generals of service com- 
mands have been authorized to act as 
employing agents. Qualified persons 
should apply to the headquarters of the 
Service Command for their respective 
States for complete details. 

The instruction will be given in special 
training units established and operated 
by the Army Service Forces at Army in- 
stallations throughout the country. Il- 
literates are sent to these units for 
instruction in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. At present, there are 19 
such training units in operation, located 
as follows: Fort Devans, Mass.; Pine 
Camp, N. Y.; Holabird Signal Depot, 
Md.; New Cumberland, Pa.; Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga.; Fort Bragg, N. C.; Fort Jack- 
son, S. C.; Fort McPherson, Ga.; Camp 
Shelby, Miss.; Camp Atterbury, Ind.; 
Fort Sheridan, Ill.; Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans.; Camp Beauregard, La.; Fort 
Bliss, Tex.; Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; 
Camp Robinson, Ark.; Fort Sill, Okla.; 
Camp Wolters, Tex.; and Camp Mc- 
Quaide, Calif. 

The nine service commands and the 
States included in each are listed in 
EDUCATION FOR VicToRY, March 20, 1944, 
page 26, 


Institution and 
Association Activities 


The College Student and 
Nursing 


According to the National Nursing 
Council for War Service, college women 
now form twice as large a proportion of 
students entering nursing as they did 10 
years ago. 


A trend in this direction, noted by field 
representatives of the National Nursing 
Council for War Service and the United 
States Cadet Nurse Corps in recent visits 
to 570 colleges, is- substantiated in a 
report on the Educational Qualifications 
of Student Nurses made by the Depart- 
ment of Studies of the National League 
of Nursing Education.’ Based on reports 
obtained in October 1943 from 1,008 
schools of nursing having a total enroll- 
ment of 92,762 students, the study shows 
that all of these students had completed 
high school and that 12,400 of them, or 
13.3 percent, had in addition some college 
work. Included among these 12,400 stu- 
dents, were 8 percent who had 1 year 
of college work; 4 percent, 2 years; and 
1 percent, 3 or 4 years. 

By contrast, a study made in 1932 of 
the general educational background of 
70,000 student nurses showed that only 
4,200, or 6 percent, had any college work. 
In 1932, enrollments in schools of nurs- 
ing totaled 84,000; in 1943 they reached 
a peak of 100,000. On the basis of these 
studies, it is estimated that the number 
of students with some college prepara- 
tion now in schools of nursing is well 
over two and one-half times what it was 
in 1932. 

The League of Nursing Education’s re- 
port further points out that the present 
figures apply to two different groups of 
student nurses—those in hospital nurs- 
ing schools taking the regular 3-year 
basic program leading to a diploma, and 
those in university and college programs 
leading to both a nursing diploma and a 
college degree. One-eighth of the di- 
ploma group, and approximately one- 
third of those working toward a degree, 
have had college work before starting 
their degree programs. 


1 Full text of report appears in March 1944 
issue of the American Journal of Nursing. 





Sectional Differences in 
Preparation 


Not all sections of the country can 
boast an equal proportion of student 
nurses with college preparation. Cali- 
fornia ranks highest with 60 percent, 
while the Middle Atlantic States stand 
at the other end of the scale with only 
7 percent. 

Two trends in nursing education as it 
has been affected by wartime conditions 
seem to be apparent, according to the 
League study. Among students taking 
the diploma program there has been a 
slight decline within the last 2 years in 
the amount of college preparation offered 
on entering. This doubtless can be ac- 
counted for in part by the desire of many 
young women to begin war service at 
the earliest possibile moment. On the 
other hand, students who have had some 
college preparation seem increasingly to 
be choosing schools having the degree 
program. Among students in nursing 
programs leading to a degree, the per- 
centage of those who entered with col- 
lege preparation in the past 2 years is 
twice as high as among the upper 
classmen. To quote from the League 
report: 

There is almost no difference be- 
tween the educational qualifications 
of students in the first and second 
years of their combined program. 
Compared with students in the 
fourth and fifth years, however, the 
first and second year students show 
considerably higher qualifications. 
Twenty-one percent of the younger 
group have had some college work 
before starting their nursing pro- 
grams, compared with 11 percent of 
the fourth year students and only 9 
percent of the fifth year group. 


Nation-Wide College Counseling 


At the time the League study was be- 
gun in October 1943, 33 graduate nurses, 
members of the College Field Staff of the 
National Nursing Council for War Serv- 
ice and the United States Cadet Nurse 
Corps, started out on a Nation-wide col- 
lege counseling program. During the 
past 4 months these representatives, 
most of whom are administrators and 
educators in schools of nursing, have 
visited 570 colleges and junior colleges, 
addressed student audiences totaling 
85,335, given personal conferences to 
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5,539 undergraduates and interviewed 
2,226 faculty members. 

The National Council for War Service 
reports that in their visits to campuses 
in the 48 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia, these representatives have been 
impressed, not only by the numbers of 
undergraduates seeking specific infor- 
mation concerning opportunities for col- 
lege women in the nursing profession, 
but also by the interest shown by educa- 
tors and students alike in the nursing 
programs leading to a degree. Many 
university and college executives, they 
state, are already exploring the possi- 
bilities of inaugurating nursing pro- 
grams in which local hospitals and other 
health agencies will be utilized for clin- 
ical practice. A continuance of the 
growth of university and collegiate 
schools of nursing and of the number of 
students entering such schools with col- 
lege preparation they think can be 
safely forecast. The National Nursing 
Council for War Service reports the re- 
ceipt of many inquiries concerning these 
institutions, and has available a list of 
schools which may be obtained by re- 
quest addressed to the Council, Box 88, 
New York, N. Y. 


Study on Acceleration at 
Ohio State University 


The Ohio State University has had an 
accelerated program in all its colleges 
since June 1942. In order to decide upon 
the continuation of this program the 
university’s college of education has un- 
dertaken a comprehensive study of the 
problems of acceleration. Dr. Arthur J. 
Klein, dean of the college of education, 
states that “Whether such a program 
will continue after the war depends pri- 
marily on its effects on students, faculty, 
and society in general.” 

The study was begun in the autumn of 
1943 as a general project in the Bureau 
of Educational Research of the univer- 
sity, and in July 1943 the college of 
education published a brief progress re- 
port prepared by S. L. Pressey, profes- 
sor of educational psychology. This re- 
port gives a résumé of the scope of the 
study and tentative conclusions, to- 
gether w.th plans for continuation of 
the study during 1943-44. It outlines 
briefly the studies and investigations 
that have been made at the university 
bearing on acceleration and summarizes 
them under the headings: (1) Back- 
ground Material, (2) Pre-war Accelera- 
tion, (3) Current Acceleration, and (4) 
Experimental Trial of Special Means for 
Acceleration. In conclusion, the major 


characteristics and findings of the work 
done to date are given as follows: 


Major Characteristics 


“Three major characteristics of the 
work should be stressed. (a) It has a 
very broad time perspective, including 
historical backgrounds and a recent pre- 
war point of reference in the class of 
1942 and the entering class of 1938. It 
seems highly desirable for any school 
or institution thus to see the problem 
in the perspective of its past and present 
practices. Yet more important is the 
fact that stress is on post-war educa- 
tional problems, rather than accelera- 
tion in the war period. Wartime accel- 
eration is thought of primarily as an 
opportunity to study practical experi- 
ments having significance for post-war 
problems. 

(b) The approach to the total prob- 
lemis broad. Projects undertaken in the 
study cover data from the elementary 
school through the graduate school; it 
is believed that recent discussion has 
been too much limited to collegiate edu- 
cation. Moreover, these projects have 
dealt not simply with academic success, 
but especially with such factors of total 
student welfare as health, recreation, 
extracurricular activities, and earnings. 
Finally, (c) various methods of accelera- 
tion are being tried, especially with ref- 
erence to possible post-war educational 
adjustment. 


General Conclusions 


“Though the total project is still very 
much in process, nevertheless, it is be- 
lieved that the following tentative gen- 
eral conclusions may be stated. Though 
based on findings and stated in terms of 
needs in this institution, they appear to 
be of general significance. 

“(1) Practically all available data— 
medical, psychological, and _ sociologi- 
cal—substantially agree in showing that 
greatest physical and intellectual vigor 
comes relatively early in adult life. 
Judgment and capacity for leadership 
are at a peak later, but energy and ca- 
pacity for original work come early. 
Further, it is not psychologically or so- 
ciologically healthy for the attainment 
of full adult status and the beginning of 
a life career to be too long delayed. Full- 
time education should not extend unduly 
into the years which ‘are potentially most 
productive, and in which most indivi- 
duals achieve economic independence, 
marry, and get started in their life work. 
These problems should be kept in mind 
especially with reference to individuals 








whose schooling has been interrupted be- 
cause of the war and who are probably 
much more mature than the usual 
student. 

(2) At present, because of lack of 
methods for determining preparation at 
college entrance, there is much overlap 
and incoordination between secondary 
school and college programs. Those who 
return to higher education after the war 
will present major problems in these 
respects. A much broadened and more 
adequate procedure for determining 
status upon entrance to the university 
is needed. This broader program should 
determine preparation for college more 
adequately than at present (perhaps by 
a broad scheme of entrance tests) and 
should also take account of other than 
conventional college preparation, such 
as may be obtained in the armed forces 
or industry. Initial acceleration of abler 
college students may thus be provided. 


“(3) Data to date indicate that stu- 
dents, at least for relatively short 
periods, can handle accelerated pro- 
grams so far as academic standing is 
concerned, but often at a questionable 
cost as regards health, and time for read- 
ing, recreation, and participation in 
activities. Hence it is especially im- 
portant now that frequent check be made 
on all such outcomes. But such broader 
appraisals will also be very desirable 
under abnormal conditions and with the 
special groups with which the university 
must deal after the war. The usual aca- 
demic record giving simply courses and 
grades is grossly one-sided and inade- 
quate. Some broadening of appraisals 
and some reconstruction of record 
Systems so that, without becoming un- 
duly detailed, they may include a greater 
variety of matter, are needed now, and 
will become essential after the war. 
Such extension of educational thinking 
is of central importance in evaluation 
of acceleration. 

“(4) The data in both this study and 
practically all other studies bearing on 
the matter emphasize the great range 
of individual differences in ability and 
capacity for work. In most colleges, 
load has been held too closely to the aver- 
age. Opportunity for the able student 
to take work in proportion to his ability 
(if his plans with respect to activities 
and earning make this feasible) are de- 
sirable. This will be especially needed 
after the war. Much desirable accelera- 
tion may thus be brought about. 

“(5) The study has yielded much 
scattered evidence of ways in which, 
often to the relief of both students and 
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faculty, programs might be ‘stream- 
lined.’ For example, certain simple 
changes respecting notebooks and other 
paper work might help greatly. It is 
suggested that a ‘streamlining’ commit- 
tee in a college or department might 
often very easily save work for all con- 
cerned. And devices like acceleration 
seminars may greatly aid in acceleration. 

“(6) Repeatedly the need has been 
seen for planning programs of accelera- 
tion (and college programs in general) 
with the cooperation of the students. 
Such cooperation is going to be especially 
necessary in dealing with problems pre- 
sented by the more mature students re- 
turning after the war. A trial of such 
methods of cooperation now seems 
highly desirable.” 

Plans for the present academic year 
are, briefly, to determine and deal with 
current acceleration, and to try possible 
methods for dealing with problems of 
post-war education. 

Papers prepared on certain of the in- 
vestigations made in connection with 
the study of acceleration have been pub- 
lished in the Educational Research Bul- 
letin of Ohio State University or in the 
Journal of Higher Education, and have 
been issued in reprints, 


Research Committee to As- 
sist Pennsylvania Commu- 
nities in Post-War Problems 


The Pennsylvania State College has 
announced the creation of a research 
committee designed to assist communi- 
ties in meeting their post-war problems. 
The committee, to be officially known 
as the Research Committee on Economic 
Development in Pennsylvania, will act 
as an advisory agency. It will concern 
itself largely with compiling informa- 
tion on industrial and economic prob- 
lems, in close cooperation with com- 
munity representatives, the findings to 
be utilized in charting post-war pro- 
grams. 

C. W. Hasek, head of the department 
of economics and sociology of the Penn- 
sylvania State College and chairman of 
the committee, emphasizes the impor- 
tance of local committees in the under- 
taking, since the college committee 
serves principally as a “clearing agency” 
for community groups. Approximately 
20 Pennsylvania towns and cities have 
already asked the committee for assist- 
ance. 


Food Conservation Projects 


for the Schools 


Too many people—adults, young peo- 
ple and children—are still not convinced 
that almost everyone wastes some food, 
according to a statement by the War 
Food Administration. The conservation 
of food grows in importance as the war 
continues. As men are drawn from food 
handling jobs into the army, the need 
for food increases and the effort to pro- 
duce enough of it becomes more difficult. 

Sources other than farms and gardens 
must be tapped if this country is to be 
provided with sufficient food for contin- 
uing the war and maintaining the peace 
to follow. The largest available supply 
is the food habitually wasted. 

Teachers can influence community 
thought and action more quickly than 
probably any other group of people. 
They can awaken the school children 
and through them, the parents, to a real- 
ization of the need for conserving food. 
They can point out through classroom 
discussions some of the possible ways to 
save food from waste. Economical food 
habits are not formed in a day. They 
are built up gradually from a firm con- 
viction of their necessity. 


Waste From Farms to Kitchens 


Surveys have proved that great quan- 
tities of food are wasted all along the 
way from farms tokitchens. Harvesting 
of grain, garden produce, and fruits is 
often neglected because labor is scarce 
or transportation is not available. 
Every community must organize volun- 
teers to help producers meet this emer- 
gency situation. When a local surplus 
exists, plans must be ready to distribute 
that food to individuals, groups, and or- 
ganizations who can use it. Commun- 
ity canning centers, school lunch com- 
mittees, and city or county welfare 
groups should be prepared to take care 
of it. If, throughout the season in one 
community, the surpluses are all of the 
same product, arrangements might be 

“made to barter with neighboring groups 
that have other foods. 

Urban shoppers can cooperate by 
keeping informed about seasonal sur- 
pluses and buying the more plentiful of 
the perishable foods instead of asking 
for the out-of-season products. Res- 


taurant patrons can make a contribu- 
tion to the food supply in this country 
by ordering only the food they will eat. 
Many restaurants already have con- 
verted their table d’hote menus into a la 
carte orders to reduce food waste. ’ 
Homemakers can save by using the 
food on hand before buying more fresh 
perishables. Utilizing all the good parts 
of vegetables and fruits such as skins, 
stems, leaves, and svalks will add to fam- 
ily food economy and at the same time 
release more produce for war purposes. 
Teachers can promote the organization 
of such community committees as are 
not already active; and incorporate in 
the school curriculum suitable food con- 
servation projects, such as surveys of 
food waste in the lunchroom, class stud- 
ies of local food distribution problems, 
and surveys of community food waste. 


Spotlighting Conservation 


June has been designated by the Fed- 
eral Government for spotlighting food 
conservation by means of radio and pub- 
lications. For most schools June is too 
late, so teachers in every school in the 
United States are asked to explain and 
discuss with the pupils in April and May, 
all aspects of this existing food situa- 
tion. July and August are heavy food 
wastage months, and schools can con- 
tribute considerably to the national food 
supply if teachers and pupils can organ- 
ize some type of committee or club that 
will function during the summer months 
to see that no food is wasted in the 
community. 

Before the flush of enthusiasm fades, 
the schools can continue to carry on 
through next year an educational pro- 
gram designed to make food conserva- 
tion habitual. 

A publication on food conservation 
prepared with the advice of the Consum- 
er Education Committee of the U. S. 
Office of Education, and designed es- 
pecially for elementary school teachers; 
playlets, radio scripts, and other ma- 
terials, will be available at an early date 
from the Marketing Reports Division, 
Office of Distribution, War Food Admin- 
istration, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Health Education in Puerto 
Rico 

Health Education Bulletin, a bulletin 
of the Department of Education of 
Puerto Rico, 1944, has just been received 
in the U. S. Office of Education. It is 
designed to serve as a basis of health 
work for the junior high schools of the 
Island. The bulletin emphasizes the 
need for systematic and unified health 
programs in the junior high school and 
advocates development of such programs 
through bringing together health teach- 
ers, home economics teachers, visiting 
teachers, physical education teachers, 
nurses, doctors, Red Cross personnel, so- 
cial workers of the Department of 
Health, lunchroom personnel, and jani- 
tors to work in closer cooperation. 

The medical staff of the Department 
of Health offers services to such groups 
through conferences, medical examina- 
tions, dental service, vaccination, treat- 
ment of eye troubles, cases of tuberculo- 
sis, and other similar means. 





Enrollments of 


Students in 
Selected College 
Subjects 


An estimated total of 68,645 nonmili- 
tary men and 174,104 women were en- 
rolled in the junior, senior, and graduate 
classes of the universities, colleges, and 
professional schools of the Nation on 
October 15, 1943, according to a study 
made by the U. S. Office of Education. 
The total includes 14,687 students in 
engineering; 11,359 in biology; 13,127 in 
chemistry; 22,728 in home economics; 
14,064 in commerce and business, and 
students in other fields with enrollments 
of fewer than 10,000 each. The estimate 
is based on reports from 561 institutions. 

For certain of the fields comparative 
data are available on enrollments for 
both 1943 and 1942. In most of these, 
decreases were noted. The total enroll- 
ment in the various engineering fields 
in the fall of 1943 was just under 42 per- 
cent of that reported a year earlier. In 
biology the 1943 enrollment was 85 per- 
cent of that of 1942. Other percentages 
were: chemistry 75, economics 27, mathe- 
matics 65, physics 59, and sociology 84. 
Home economics shows an increase of 
nearly 12 percent over its enrollment of 
a year ago. 

The effect of the Selective Service and 


War Manpower requirements is indicated 
by the fact that the 1943 total of men 
in the subjects reported for both years 
was less than 39 percent of the 1942 
total in these same subjects. Enrollment 
of women in these subjects, however, 
showed an increase of 14 percent. 

It is emphasized that this report cov- 


ers nonmilitary personnel only. Young 
men and women who are attending in- 
stitutions of higher education as Gov- 
ernment appointees or trainees are not 
included. Data on military personnel 
in attendance at higher institutions, if 
available, would increase most of these 
enrollment figures considerably. 


Comparative enrollments in major fields 


Nonmilitary enrollments, October 15, 19431, and comparison of enrollments October 15, 1942? 
in certain major subject- fields, in institutions of higher education 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION in WARTIME 
and the HIGH-SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS 


News Notes From the Schools 


Besides providing entertainment, va- 
riations on auction sales have proved to 
be good business for the War Bond Cam- 
paign. In a war bond auction every 
bidder has to “pay up” by purchasing 
war bonds which he keeps himself. The 
highest bidder receives the coveted ar- 
ticle or privilege which is being auc- 
tioned off. A solo by the principal, a 
cartwheel down the aisle of the audi- 
torium, a half-holiday, a lemon pie from 
the cooking class, or the shirt off the 
back of the war bond chairman may be 
put on the auction block. 

In Thomasville, Ga., an auction was 
held during the intermission of the High- 
School Victory concert. On this occa- 
sion, the silver wings of a fighter pilot 
brought $110,000 in the war bond pur- 
chases from enthusiastic fellow students 
who used this means to welcome him 
back. 

* 

A thousand books was the record set 
by WEST SEATTLE HIGH SCHOOL 
(Seattle, Wash.) students in a drive to 
aid the Civilian War Commission’s Li- 
brary Committee fill an order for 7,700 
books for the Army and Navy. The book 
drive is part of the wartime activities 
of the student Victory Corps Cabinet. 

* 

Of a total student enrollment of 660, 
the LANSDOWNE HIGH SCHOOL, 
(Lansdowne, Pa.) has 540 students en- 
rolled in the Victory Corps. The Pre- 
induction courses offered include funda- 
mentals of machines, fundamentals of 
electricity, fundamentals of radio, radio 
code, automotive mechanics, elements of 
navigation, blueprint reading, and pre- 
flight aeronautics. The Red Cross and 
civilian defense courses include overseas 
kit production, surgical dressing, home 
nursing, first aid, and air raid warden 
services. All of these courses are for stu- 
dents qualifying for membership in the 
corps. 

* 


Latest of the projects launched by the 
girls of the JANE ADDAMS VOCA- 
TIONAL HIGH SCHOOL (New York 


City), is the adoption of twin 4-year-old 
girls, victims of the London blitz. 
Addams students provide for their food 
and clothing by donating one penny a 
week for the support of one of the chil- 
dren. Addams teachers take care of the 
other child’s expenses. Clothes for the 
twins are made in the trades rooms of 
the school. 
* 

Problems of race relations and how 
they are being met by different commun- 
ities were discussed at an interracial 
conference held at LINCOLN HIGH 
SCHOOL (Evansville, Ind.). Discussion 
groups were concerned with health prob- 
lems, employment conditions, and edu- 
cation as part of interracial activities. 

* 

Setting a record for students through- 
out the country, a freshman of BRONX 
VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL (New 
York City) is reported to have signed up 
200 of his neighbors for the Red Cross 
blood: bank. The school, as part of its 
blood donation campaign, received 700 
pledges by pupils in the community. 


From the States 


The following viewpoint regarding 
education of those who return to the 
schools after the war is over is quoted 
from the March 1 Educational Bulletin 
of the Iowa Department of Public In- 
struction: 

“During the war period thousands 
of boys and girls left school in order 
to enter military service or to enter 
employment. Some of these students 
were still enrolled in the elementary 
schools, some in each grade of the 
high school, and some were in college. 
Many of them were adolescents when 
they quit school, but will return as 
grown-up men and women at the close 
of the war. They will never return to 
school if they have to begin where they 
left off. Their desire for more edu- 
cation will create an entirely new edu- 
cational problem. We will have to 
drop all our preconceived ideas about 
entrance requirements and take these 














pupils where they are and plan a pro- 
gram for them according to their 
needs.” 

* 


Students in Kansas schools have “Do 
Without” clubs that are reported very 
successful. To become a member, a stu- 
dent agrees to buy war stamps with sav- 
ings that truly represent some form of 
self-denial. Each room organizes its 
own club and has its own rules, with the 
teacher acting as adviser. An eligibility 
blank is filled out and a report of an 
item which the student “does without” 
accompanies each regular purchase of 
stamps. Posted in conspicuous places in 
each room are lists of items and their 
equivalents in “Do Without” articles: 


Do Without Amount For 
2 ice cream 10 cents Oxygen to keep 
cones pilot above anti- 
aircraft fire for 
40 minutes, 


2 movies 30 cents Feed carrier pig- 
eon for 1 month. 
Swim in pool 25 cents Film for aerial 


photo. 


4 cokes 20 cents Weather balloon, 
Round-trip 16 cents Sulfa drug pills in 
streetcar soldier's kit, 
fare 
* 


During the present semester high- 
school periodicals throughout the State 
of South Carolina are carrying on a 
vigorous campaign to develop acquain- 
tance and compliance with price control 
and rationing measures among pupils 
and parents. The project has been en- 
dorsed by the South Carolina Press Asso- 
ciation and certificate awards will be is- 
sued to all who participate, with a trophy 
for the editor of the paper that in the 
opinion of a committee of judges makes 
the outstanding contribution to the Gov- 
ernment’s anti-inflation program. 


* 


The Indiana State Department of Ed- 
ucation held a series of six regional meet- 
ings of city superintendents and high- 
school principals throughout the State 
during the last week in March. Together 
the six meetings covered all the counties 
in the State. Among the subjects listed 
for discussion were attendance, agricul- 
ture, dental program, school buildings, 
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transportation, summer school, and 
safety. 


Automobile driver education, in .the 
past 214 years, has been introduced into 
nearly 300 Wisconsin high schools. Four- 
teen percent of the schools offer it as 
an independent subject, while others in- 
tegrate it with science, social studies, or 
other courses. Upon completion of class- 
room instruction in motor vehicle con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance, 
students are awarded certificates en- 
titling them to exemption from road 
sign and traffic code tests at time of ap- 
plication for a driving permit. Certifi- 
cates issued thus far total 12,827. 


* 


Recently published are the first three 
bulletins of the Michigan Study of the 
Secondary School Curriculum. This 
study was begun in 1936 as a 12-year 
undertaking.in which a group of schools 
would cooperatively attack their prob- 


lems. Bulletin No. 1, Follow-up of Sec- 
ondary School Students, is a handbook 
on techniques and the use of follow-up 
studies of high-school graduates and 
drop-outs. It includes representative 
follow-up instruments and a list of se- 
lected references on the subject. , 

Bulletin No. 2 is titled, Local Pre- 
School Conferences. It is a handbook for 
help in planning the local workshop-type 
conference of teachers and administra- 
tors prior to the opening of the school 
year. The bulletin is based on the ex- 
perience of Michigan schools in holding 
such conferences in 1940, 1941, and 1942. 

Bulletin No. 3, called Youth Learns 
to Assume Responsibility is a report of 
the ways in which youth are learning to 
participate in planning, executing, and 
evaluating activities in Michigan high 
schools. It includes suggestions of im- 
portance in developing citizenship edu- 
cation programs. Over 50 teachers con- 
tributed descriptions of practice for this 
handbook. 


The Army's Physical Fitness Needs 


Suggestions for Pre-Induction Training 


This article, first in a series of two on 
the Army’s needs in physical fitness and 
health, is adapted from a report given 
by Lt. Col. Harold W. Kent, War Depart- 
ment liaison assigned to the U. S. Office 
of Education, at a series of institutes and 
regional and local meetings during Feb- 
ruary and March. 


This section covers physical fitness. 
Health preparedness needs will be the 
subject of the next article. 

The significance of physical and 
health preparedness to the war effort 
is vital. That it is immediately serious 
is attested by General Marshall in a re- 
cent statement: “Training in mental 
and physical hygiene, sanitation, and 
other preventative measures must be 
intensified.” This order was not pro- 
mulgated to the Army at the beginning 
of the war nor a year ago. It was is- 
sued on January 21, 1944. 

The Surgeon General released infor- 
mation recently that the Army accepted 
100,000 men in 1943 who were infected 
with venereal disease. That announce- 
ment serves to lend emphasis to the 
present seriousness of the Army’s health 
and physical fitness problems. 

We have heard stories, first from 
maneuvers in the summer of 1941, then 
from actual combat in North Africa, 
that the leg muscles of our soldiers were 
well-developed but that the abdomen, 
the shoulder-girdle and the arms were 





not—the boys had trouble raising them- 
selves out of tanks. This condition has 
been spotlighted recently in a substan- 
tial way. Tad Wieman, of the Army 
Specialized Training Program, devised a 
set of useful progress tests for college 
trainees. There are seven tests: the 
push-up, squat-jump, sit-up, pull-up, 
100-yard pick-a-back, burpee for 20 sec- 
onds, and the 300-yard run. 

The results from reports received 
demonstrate the greatest gains in the 
push-up, the sit-up, and the pull-up ex- 
ercises. The greatest gains were made 
where the greatest needs existed, namely, 


-the abdomen, the shoulder-girdle and 


the arms. 

These references indicate with the 
force of a last-minute communique, the 
constant and unswerving attention that 
must be paid to this matter of physical 
fitness and health in the Army and by 
the same token in any pre-induction 
area. 

Having emphasized the gravity of the 
physical fitness problem in the Army, it 
is necessary to picture the various Army 
elements, all of which taken together 
constitute an outline of that problem 
in terms of pre-induction training in 
secondary schools and colleges or wher- 
ever such training might be made avail- 
able. As the several aspects of this 
Army problem are portrayed, it should 
be borne in mind that by inference those 


Army needs are being stated which may 
be met in whole or in part by training 
prior to induction. 


AST Program 


Let us start with the Army Special- 
ized Training Program. We differ from 
our fathers’ generation. We dial, we 
ride, we push buttons, and we pull levers. 
The common need for wood chopping, 
snow shoveling and other chores has 
largely disappeared. This transition can 
be applied to all soldiers, but trainees 
in the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram must give special recognition to 
it. These boys after their basic train- 
ing period will endure only the rigors 
of an academic existence, with second- 
ary emphasis upon any thought of phys- 
ical fitness or health. 

The first objective of this program, 
therefore, is to assure training for these 
boys ‘that will keep them in that first- 
class physical condition which they will 
need upon their return to troops. The 
other objectives as outlined by Mr. Wie- 
man, “the teaching of certain funda- 
mental skills essential either to safety 
or to effective performance in modern 
warfare” and “to instill in the minds 
and the hearts of the men an aggressive 
fighting spirit” are common with those 
of all men in the service. 

“These objectives,” states Mr. Wieman, 
“are attained through a balanced 6-hour 
per week program covering a wide range 
of activities” Five basic areas 
of training are: Aquatics, combatives, 
gymnastics, military track, team sports. 

In aquatics all strokes are taught, es- 
pecially the breaststroke, the backstroke 
and the sidestroke. “More men were 
lost at Pearl Harbor through inability 
to swim than were lost from shell fire.” 
The men are taught to swim and float 
for long periods of time. Underwater 
swimming, life saving, jumping from 
towers, attaching properly to a line for 
rescue, approved taction in avoiding in- 
jury from wreckage, oil and other dan- 
gers, practice in the water with and 
without clothing these are all 
part of the aquatics area. 

In combatives the trainees are taught 
to use the hands, feet, knees, elbows, and 
head. “Instruction is offered in boxing, 
wrestling, judo techniques, rough and 
tumble fighting and stick sabering 

the chief purpose of instruction 
in gymnastics is the development of the 
kinesthetic sense, balance, and certain 
kinds of body control, particularly while 
supporting the weight by means of the 
arms and hands in team sports, 
the will to win through coordinated 
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teamplay and discipline is the best ob- 


jective . . others are the develop- 
ment of cardio-respiratory endurance, 
sport agility and the development of the 
large muscle groups .. .” 


Intercollegiate Athletics for Trainees 


At this point it might be well to rede- 
fine the War Department position on 
intercollegiate athletics for its soldier 
trainees. “The purpose of this program 
is to prepare the soldier for highly spe- 
cialized technical duties, calling for 
training not available in the Army’s own 
facilities. The courses of instruction 
have been shortened and intensified to 
meet Army needs. Time is an important 
factor in the program. As a result the 
soldier »perates on a strenuous 60-hour- 
week schedule in which only 6 hours are 
allotted to physical training. In sucha 
schedule it is felt that no provision can 
be made to train and condition a man 
for the kind of competition he must ex- 
pect to meet in intercollegiate sport. It 
is thought that to find the necessary 
time for such training would require an 
unjustifiable reduction in the hours de- 
voted to the primary purposes of the 
program. 

“The people in the War Department 
acknowledge the fact that participation 
in football and other competitive sports 
develops the aggressive spirit wanted in 
battle and consequently provision has 
been made for such sports, on an intra- 
mural] basis, in the ASTP physical train- 
ing work. By that means all the trainees 
of all the units are benefited rather 
than the relatively few who could qual- 
ify for intercollegiate competition. 

“The decision of the War Department 
in this matter was made after full con- 
sideration of all the factors involved. 
Due weight was given to the opinions 
expressed by college heads and deans 
consulted in the matter. Without ex- 
ception they were in agreement with the 
War Department’s views. 

The War Department does not take 
the stand that participation in compet- 
itive sport is not a desirable feature of 
a soldicr’s training; but neither does the 
War Department believe that the bene- 
fits from such training can be secured 
only if the competition is maintained on 
the intercollegiate level. The improve- 
ment to date in the physical condition 
of trainees under the prescribed physical 
training program, including sports at the 
intramural level, has been definitely grat- 
ifying. The issue then becomes one of 
diverting to one type of athletics, open 
to but a few of the trainees, time which 


they now give to training deemed essen- 
tial to the war effort. On this issue the 
position of the War Department remains 
unchanged. 


Ceneral Army Program 


Now we turn our attention to the gen- 
eral Army program. Col. Theodore P. 
Bank of the Morale Services Division has 
defined physical fitness for men in the 
Army as consisting of: 

1. “Freedom from disease, the discovery 
and care of which is a function of the 
physical examination and the physician. 

2. “Enough strength to do easily the 
heaviest tasks that may be encountered 
in the routine and emergency day”—lift- 
ing heavy shells, carrying machine guns, 
climbing trees and a thousand other jobs. 


3. “Enough muscular endurance to per- 
sist without undue fatigue through the 
most strenuous day’”—the day from “first 
call” at 5:45 a. m. to “taps” at 10 p. m. 
is 16 hours long. 


4. “Enough cardio-respiratory endur- 
ance to perform easily the most sustained 
exertion the soldier is likely to face. 


5. “Enough speed, agility, coordination 
and flexibility to handle oneself in tac- 
tical operation.” Rolling away from a 
tank, diving into a foxhole, etc. 

The total Army program in physical 
fitness has two aspects; the physical 
training program and the athletic pro- 
gram: Health while closely related will 
be discussed later. 

Physical training is a responsibility 
of local commanders. Most officers are 
skilled in this phase of the program. 
This includes such activities as calisthen- 
ics with a recommended basic course 
of twelve exercises; guerrilla movements 
including the bear walk, Indian walk, 
crouch run and various carries such as 
the fireman’s carry and the cross carry; 
grass drills, some of which you have 
seen football teams utilizing in warm- 
ing up before a game; combative exer- 
cises already described, running exer- 
cises on the road and across country; 
and finally swimming, lifesaving and 
water safety. 

The athletics program is a leisure time 
activity; except that it should be noted 
that Army installations conduct com- 
prehensive competitive sports programs 
not in the soldier’s leisure time but 
closely integrated with the total physical 
fitness program. The goal of the 
athletics program is “athletics for all.” 
The values of such an approach are 
many—it teaches a man to think and 
act quickly and decisively when the heat 





is on—it develops a high state of morale 
and builds the soldier’s physique. 

The program is organized both in the 
Army installations in this country and 
overseas. We send two kits of athletic 
paraphernalia as regular equipment with 
every company when it leaves our 
borders. 

Beyond mere equipment we have 
activated several special service units 
(with a complete table of organiza- 
tion) —one or two assigned to each task 
force. The job of these officers and 
enlisted personnel includes all forms of 
recreation with athletics receiving major 
attention. 

A note of caution should be inter- 
polated at this point. You are ac- 
quainted with the expression, “a tired 
muscle does not develop.” These pro- 
spective inductees in your hands are but 
16 and 17. Don’t overdo the physical 
training—give these boys to the services 
with a solid foundation of physical fit- 
ness and health upon which we can 
build. 

This is but a brief outline of the Army 
program. You can understand how 20 
years of unpreparedness in physical 
education has created need for a terrific 
drive on the problem in the Army, and 
the closer to the bottom that we drop in 
the barrel of manpower to be considered 
for induction the worse the conditions 
as we encounter them, 





Wartime Business 
Training Programs 


To help meet increased demands for 
secretaries, stenographers, and other 
clerical workers in offices of war agen- 
cies, particularly in the Army and in the 
Navy, many high schools throughout the 
country have established intensive train-~ 
ing programs for the development of 
office-clerical skills specifically required 
in various military services. To imple- 
ment such training programs in local 
high schools of California, the California 
State Department of Education recently 
issued as Business Education Publication 
No. 13, a 111-page mimeographed course 
outline entitled, Introduction to Wartime 
Office Training. 

Introduction t6 Wartime Office Train- 
ing, prepared as training material for 
students who already possess some skill 
in typewriting and in shorthand, con- 
sists of informational and _ technical 
training materials designed (1) to aid 
in orienting advanced high-school stu- 
dents to military and naval organiza- 
tions and functions; (2) to develop type- 
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writing, stenographic, and secretarial 
skills required to perform specific duties 
in offices of war agencies; and (3) tu as- 
sist the student in becoming familiar 
with correspondence procedures in the 
armed services. This bulletin may be 
obtained at 75 cents a copy, as long as the 
supply lasts, from the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education, State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, Calif. 

Among other recent publications deal- 
ing with wartime functions, contribu- 
tions, and problems of high-school busi- 
ness education which have appeared re- 
cently is the 16th Yearbook (1943) of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation, Wartime Problems in Business 
Education, 450 pages. It is devoted ex- 
clusively to readjustments, special prob- 
lems, and recommended classroom pro- 
cedures brought about by wartime emer- 
gencies. Inquiries concerning the year- 
book may be addressed to the secretary 
of the Eastern Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation, Raymond C. Goodfellow, Board 
of Education, Newark, N. J. 

Wartime Suggestions for Business 
Teachers is the title of a 57-page bulle- 
tin sponsored by the University of Cin- 
cinnati chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, and 
issued as Monograph No. 59. This mon- 
ograph, consisting of brief digests of 
more than 150 magazine articles on war- 
time business education appearing in 
various magazines and journals during 
the school year 1942-43, is available free 
upon request from the South-Western 
Publishing Company, 201 West Fourth 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The State Department of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio, recently released as 
Business Education Publication No. 1 a 
41-page bulletin entitled, Wartime Prob- 
lems and Adaptations of Business Edu- 
cation in Ohio Schools, prepared by Paul 
F. Muse and Howard E. Wheland, with 
the assistance of various other Ohio 
teachers and school administrators. 
This bulletin contains not only a wealth 
of specific suggestions on how to meet 
wartime business education problems, 

but also a 13-page annotated list of 
sources of pertinent teacher aids, ref- 
erences, and training materials. 

Inquiries concerning sources of nu- 
merous wartime business training publi- 
cations, including specific course outlines, 
teachers’ guides, and other materials de- 
veloped for specific wartime training 
programs in both the distributive and 
the office occupations, may be addressed 
to the Business Education Service, U. 8. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D.C. 





Wartime Teaching Aids 


Summaries as well as complete scripts 
of graduation programs make up NEA’s 


Second Wartime Commencement 
Manual. 

As in last year’s commencement 
manual, the Second Wartime Com- 


mencement Manual strongly emphasizes 
the war and the peace. The manual 
lists valuable suggestions for programs 
dealing with war and post-war prob- 
lems, juvenile delinquency, vocations 
for tomorrow, morale for the peace, etc. 

The Second Wartime Commencement 
Manual may be purchased from the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street NW., Washington 6, D. C., 
for 50 cents. 

“High-School Girls and Hospital Serv- 
ice,” an article prepared under the di- 
rection of Anna M. Taylor, assistant edi- 
tor of the American Journal of Nursing, 
“especially for directors of nursing who 
may be anticipating the employment of 
high-school students on a _ part-time 
basis,” may also be of interest to school 
administrators and counselors. The ar- 
ticle appears in the January 1944 num- 
ber of the American Journal of Nursing. 

In addition to pointing to the extent of 
the needs for part-time employment of 
high-school students in hospital service, 
the article gives in some detail practices 
in a number of widely separated com- 
munities and States. Working relations 
between the hospitals and schools and 
functions of such agencies as the Red 
Cross, Girl Scouts, and Girl Reserves are 
described. A summary of the parts played 
by such National agencies as the U. S. 
Office of Education, the Children’s Bu- 
reau, and the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, is included as well as a concise 
statement of acceptable standards and 
safeguards under which high-school stu- 
dents may be employed in hospital and 
nursing service. 

+ 


Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles 
Supplement 


Counselors who use the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles regularly will want 
to purchase the new supplement just re- 
leased (February 1944) and for sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., for 60 cents per copy. The Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles Supple- 
ment, Edition II, July 1943, prepared by 
the Division of Occupational Analysis 
and Manning Tables, Bureau of Man- 


power Utilization, War Manpower Com- 
mission, includes 3,064 new job defini- 
tions and 1,214 new code numbers. 

Supplements are being issued for the 
dissemination of information as the cov- 
erage of the dictionary is gradually 
broadened and as present coverage 
may be revised in the light of oc- 
cupational changes in industry. Each 
release of the supplement will be a new 
edition containing not only all the data 
released since the publication of part I 
and part II of the dictionary but also 
new additional data. 

The definitions in the supplement are 
arranged in exactly the same manner as 
those contained in part I, and the same 
reference forms are used. Definitions 
that are revisions of and supplant defini- 
tions in part I are preceded by a number 
sign (#). The titles of these revised 
definitions are also listed alphabetically 
in a separate part of the supplement to 
provide an index to all revised titles and 
to indicate changes in titles. 

In the section, Part II, Titles and 
Codes, is a list of new or changed code 
numbers and the job titles to which they 
have been assigned, listed in the same 
manner as the material in part II of the 
dictionary. A number of new subgroups 
together with the assigned code ranges 
have been added in an attempt to deter- 
mine the code range for all occupations 
that ultimately will be included in the 
dictionary. Revised code numbers that 
supplant code numbers contained in part 
I and part II of the dictionary are pre- 
ceded by a number sign (#). 

It is recommended that part I and 
part II of the dictionary be used as a 
first source of reference, then if the in- 
formation desired is not found in these 
books, turn to the supplement as a sec- 
ondary source. Mark out definitions in 
part I for which a revised version is given 
in the supplement and insert a number 
sign (#) and the new title opposite the 
deleted definition. Where code numbers 
have been changed and no other re- 
visions were made in the job definition, 
the new code number should be written 
in the definition in part I and the old 
code number stricken out. 





Landbees Get Tons of 
County Scrap 


County school Landbees have collected 
138.9 tons of scrap metal in the current 
drive being conducted by county school 
officials, education department scrap 
tabulators reported today.—News-Free 
Press, Chattanooga, Tenn., December 5, 
1943. 
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Guidance in Action 


The guidance room at PLYMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL (Luzerne County, Pa.), 
described in the following letter is an example of guidance services in action. 
The letter, written by the school’s guidance committee to Chief of the Pre- 
Induction Training Branch of the Third Service Command, is reprinted for 
the benefit of guidance officers in other schools who may be searching for a 
practical organization plan, 

7 

“The need for a wartime guidance program was felt at Plymouth High 
School at the beginning of the school year 1942-43. It was at this time that 
the Victory Corps was initiated and a wartime education committee was 
formed, consisting of the superintendent of schools, the high-school princi- 
pal, and several members of the faculty. The committee then selected a 
member of the faculty to act as chairman of a wartime guidance committee. 
He, in turn, appointed two other faculty members to aid him in planning a 
wartime guidance program and this program is in effect at Plymouth High 
School today. 

“A single classroom was selected and all the pupils’ desks were taken from 
it; two tables were appropriated from the typing room, several chairs were 
obtained from the school premises and two bookcases were adapted to be 
used in this room. The blackboards became bulletin boards and regular 
bulletin boards were put up on all available wall space. Other tables and 
racks were garnered from the school premises and placed in the room. A 
filing cabinet was made in the shop to help equip this former classroom 
which is now the guidance room. 

“The guidance committee resolved to obtain all possible information con- 
cerning requirements for the various branches of the armed forces and 
make it available to the student body. This information is obtained by writ- 


ing for the free and inexpensive materials for administrators, teachers, and © 


counselors as published in the Pennsylvania Wartime Education Program 
Bulletin, Part I. These materials greatly increased the scope of our work 
and new sources of information are made available periodically. 

“Information from the principal’s and superintendent’s offices is routed to 
the guidance room, This information is in the form of pamphlets, books, 
charts, and letters. College catalogs and scholarship announcements are 
also sent to the guidance room, and many pupils read them. Pamphlets 
such as Mobilizing for the War, The Army Specialized Training Program, 
Service in the Armed Forces, by the U.S. Office of Education, the pre-induc- 
tion training bulletin Introduction to the Armed Forces, career monographs 
for girls and boys such as A Career as a Wave, A Career in the United States 
Merchant Marine, and many others make very interésting and valuable read- 
ing for any high-school student body. Some materials such as the small 
booklets from the Air Corps entitled, Aviation Cadet Training for the Army 
Air Force, small pamphlets concerning the Army nursing cadet training for 
girls, etc., are distributed to all seniors and juniors for their permanent 
possession. 

“This guidance room operates in much the same manner as our library. 
Whenever a pupil is scheduled for a study period he may receive permission 
from the teacher in charge to go to the guidance room where at least one 
teacher of the guidance committee is on duty. The pupil states his problem 
or asks for the materials which he needs and the counselor helps him to find 
them—and stands ready to help find the answers to any question which may 
arise. The guidance room is open at least two periods a day—on some days 
it is open four periods. 

“We have found this guidance room to be very helpful in supplying infor- 
mation of various kinds to our student body. Many of our boys have enlisted 
in the Army and Navy Aviation Corps, some of our pupils have asked advice 
about continuing school as long as possible despite the imminence of being 
drafted; and many other problems have arisen. We feel that our guidance 
room is really serving the needs of our school and country in this crucial era.” 











Packets on Guidance 
and Counseling 


As the end of the school year ap- 
proaches, need for special types of aids 
for teachers, counselors, and librarians 
arises, and it is hoped that some of the 
packets loaned by the Information Ex- 
change may help to meet this need. 

Attention is directed to the two pack- 
ets on guidance: VII-G-1, Choosing a 
Career, and VII-G-2, Military Careers, 
and to packet XI-G-1, Nursing As a Ca- 
reer in War and Peace. They contain 
materials useful in introducing various 
types of training or service which boys 
and girls may enter upon leaving school, 
including jobs in the Federal Govern- 
ment. Several new pamphlets prepared 
by the U. S. Civil Service Commission 
have been added to packet VIJ-G-1 since 
it was released last fall. These include, 
among other titles, Opportunities for 
Chemists in Civilian War Service, Fed- 
eral Agencies Need More and More En- 
gineers, Calling Women for Federal War 
Work, and a booklet published in cooper- 
ation with the American Council on 
Education entitled, Civilian War Service 
Opportunities for College and University 
Students. The latest addition to this 
packet is Teaching As a Profession, pre- 
pared by the U. S. Office of Education. 

Packet VIIJ-G-2, Military Careers, con- 
tains one of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion pamphlets, The Army Trains Stu- 
dent Dietitians. Other publications de- 
scribe the various branches of the armed 
services, the Navy V-12 Program, and 
the Army Specialized Training Program. 
The latter statement was published in 
1943, prior to the recent order curtailing 
the scope of this program in the colleges. 

Packet XI-G-1, Nursing As a Career 
in War and Peace, contains about 25 
items covering such topics as the need 
for more nurses in the armed forces and 
in public health work, both during the 
war years and afterward; qualifications 
for entrance into the profession; and 
opportunities for advancement. A col- 
lection of pamphlets is included to ex- 
plain the program of the U. S. Cadet 
Nurse Corps. 

To obtain these packets for 2 weeks’ 
loan, write to Information Exchange, U. 
S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D. C., ordering by number. No expense 
is involved, since franked labels are fur- 
nished for the return of packets when 
wrapped in packages weighing less than 
4 pounds. A catalog listing approxi- 
mately 75 other titles available will be 
sent upon request. 
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Preparing Evacuees for Relocation 
Some Phases of the WRA Educational Programs 


Educational procedure for further 
Americanization of both Japanese adults 
and students living in relocation centers, 
and preparation for their reentrance 
into normal community life outside the 
centers were points of emphasis through- 
out the recent conference of the War 
Relocation Authority superintendents of 
education held in Washington, D. C. At 
the opening session, Dr. John H. Pro- 
vinse, WRA Chief of Community Serv- 
ices, reviewed the development of educa- 
tion services in the centers, pointing out 
special problems in the solution of which 
education must play a prominent part. 

Subjects discussed during the Con- 
ference included the legal framework of 
WRA education program, fiscal policies, 
procurement and personnel, vocational 
training, nursery school planning, 
atypical educational planning, adult 
education, the health program, the 
summer activity program, recreation, 
and reading materials for non-English 
speaking persons. Commissioner John 
W. Studebaker brought greetings to the 
conference at the session which met at 
the U. S. Office of Education Building. 
The organization of the Office of Educa- 
tion and the services and materials of 
instruction available to WRA from the 
Office were outlined by Assistant Com- 
missioner Bess Goodykoontz and other 
staff members. Presiding officers for the 
sessions were Dr, Provinse and Dr. Lester 
K. Ade, WRA Director of Education. 

Reports of the work of the centers 
indicate that much is already being done 
toward helping older evacuees, partic- 
ularly, to understand more fully Ameri- 
can democracy, and to prepare both 
young people and adults for relocation 
into normal! life. 


Recommendations From the Gila 
Center at Rivers, Ariz. 


“Facility in English,” states an educa- 
tion official from the Gila Center in 
Arizona, “is probably the evacuees’ 
greatest need in making a favorable re- 
location adjustment. Our adult educa- 
tion program has stressed this from the 
outset, and we feel that we have had 
good results in this field of activity and 
are able to present the following tech- 
niques as desirable: 


“1. Mixed adult groups incidental to 
PTA, church meetings, or specifically 
planned events to serve as a vehicle for 
English conversation. 


“2. Conversation around normal activ- 
ities of specific vocational courses— 
mechanics, refrigeration, pattern draft- 

ting—for acquisition of technical vocab- 
ularies. 

“3. Organized personal shopping tours 
to both e®Wacuee and staff canteens to 
develop ‘store vocabulary’ and use of 
real ration tokens. 

“4. Letter writing classes. 

“5, Choral reading and music classes.” 


Other recommendations by the educa- 
tion staff at the Gila Center for preparing 
evacuees to enter more easily into normal 
American life after over 18 months iso- 
lation include: Extensive use of current 
newspapers and magazines; use of mate- 
rial descriptive of specific localities and 
industries such as is published by the 
U. S. Government agencies, by States, 
and by private organizations; use of 
films, slides, etc., which are descriptive of 
localities, industries, and vocations; use 
of material dealing with current wartime 
living such as ration books, transporta- 
tion problems, etc.; educational emphasis 
on democratic practices and procedures 
in conducting homeroom, class, and stu- 
dent body meetings; interschool relations 
through athletic, debating, hobby, dra- 
matic, and music groups; practice in the 
use of American social customs through 
real or pseudo situations; emphasis on 
and expansion of the usual school sub- 
jects and courses which present the his- 
tory, development, and appreciation of 
the “American Way of Life.” 


Learning English Through 
Sewing at Topaz, Utah 

Evacuees in the Topaz Center, located 
in Utah, according to a report from an 
education official of the Center, were 
drawn mainly from the San Francisco- 
Oakland region of California. Among 
the 7,500 residents when the center was 
established, 600 had been graduated from 
college. Most of these have now left the 
Center and are relocated in communities 
where they have obtained work. 

Adult classes in this Center in sewing, 
flower arrangement, and flower making 
are being utilized by the members as 
channels for learning English. The ar- 
rangement was worked out because of 
the desire of the groups for skill in using 
an English vocabulary pertaining to the 
special avocation. 

An English teacher moves among the 
women as they sew, for instance, and 
talks in English with each one about 


materials and utensils used or the fin- 
ished product. She remains after the 
work period is over to take up English 
language problems with individuals who 
desire further help. In these. groups, 
English is considered a tool rather than 
a subject. 

The same method of learning English 
is being used also with groups of men 
doing carpenter work, and plans are be- 
ing made to extend this method of Eng- 
lish study to other vocational groups. 
At present, in addition to carpentry, the 
Topaz Center has organized vocational 
groups in accounting, auto mechanics, 
commercial vegetable production, farm 
construction, and secretarial training. 
Training is also being given to a few 
persons in plumbing, watch repairing, 
etc. according to the needs of the Center. 
Although all this work is developed to 
serve the Center, it offers opportunity 
for the workers not only to learn a 
trade but to acquire the English needed 
for following it. 

Library facilities for English reading 
at Topaz are limited but loan relation- 
ships have been established with the Salt 
Lake County Library, the State Library 
Service, and the State University. 


Work Experience at Hunt, Idaho 


In reporting on the work at the Mini- 
doka Center near Hunt, Idaho, an edu- 
cational official states: “School teachers 
and administrators have taken active 
part in project life—working in offices 
in times when schools were not in Ses- 
sion; helping in registration and hous- 
ing of evacuees; working in construction 
and warehousing; assisting in the sub- 
jugation of the raw, sagebrush-covered 
land; volunteering their services in adult 
evening school; teaching Sunday School 
classes and serving on Y. W. Board and 
Boy Scout Council. 

“Students, too, have been more vitally 
a part of the life around them than could 
be the case in most schools. ... The 
situation was new and gripping; interest 
was keen. It was comparatively easy to 
get children to study the new community 
and its problems, feeding, housing, ware- 
housing, transportation, irrigation, agri- 
culture, the schools themselves, reloca- 
tion—all the phases of life in a relocation 
center. 

“School children have taken a signifi- 
cant part in practically all community 
activities. A work experience program in 
the high school for boys and girls over 
16 years of age has resulted in more than 
350 students attending school for 4 hours 
per day and working for a like period. 

(Turn to page 32) 
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Inter-American 
Educational Relations 





Pan-American Day 
Observed in the Schools 


Reports of how April 14, Pan-Ameri- 
can Day, was observed in the schools and 
communities of this country are begin- 
hing to be received in the Division of 
Inter-American Educational Relations 
of the U. S. Office of Education. It is 
evident this year that more celebrations 
togk place involving a larger number of 
people in active participation than in 
any of the 14 years since the day was 
first commemorated. 


It is also clear that many different de- 
partments of the schools took part in the 
preparations and in the programs them- 
selves. The student Pan-American 
clubs appear to have taken the lead in 
arranging for the proper observance of 
this. important inter-American occasion 
which is celebrated simultaneously in all 
the American republics. 

Throughout the State of Colorado the 
International Relations clubs in the high 
schools and colleges, sponsored by the 
social-studies teachers and the World 
Citizenship Committee of the Colorado 
Education Association, observed Pan- 
American Day with conferences and dis- 
cussion groups on better inter-American 
understanding. 

In Seattle, Wash., the Northwest 
Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, many of whose 
members sponsor Pan-American student 
clubs in that area, arranged for a city- 
wide celebration. At the central offices 
of the board of education, exhibits of 
classroom projects and realia were dis- 
played. The Seattle art museum had an 
exhibit of arts and crafts as well as films 
of the other American republics. There 
was un essay contest for the students of 
Spanish of the nine high schools and 
appropriate assembly programs in the 
schools. The University of Washington 
contributed a radio broadcast over a local 
station. 

The Pan-American club adviser of the 
Hackensack, N. J., High School reports 
that during the week of April 10-14 the 
school library displayed books on the 
other American republics; the art de- 





partment made colorful posters to pub- 
licize the event; and the showcases in 
the school corridors were filled with 
student projects, jewelry, clothing, and 
other objects from the other republics. 
Among the displays was a large relief 
map of South America made of papier 
maché by the members of the Pan- 
American club. 

The school week concluded with an 
assembly during which the Walt Disney 
film entitled South of the Border was 
shown, and talented students sang popu- 
lar songs of the other American repub- 
lics. The sponsor reports that later the 
club will take its annual trip to New 
York to visit the Hispanic Museum, at- 
tend a theatre where sound pictures in 
Spanish are shown and have dinner at a 
Spanish-American restaurant. 

The Pan-American Club of North Ful- 
ton High School, Atlanta, Ga., presented 
a series of seven scenes that “could oc- 
cur on any street corner in Mexico from 
early morning till night.” The script 
was written in Spanish by the students 
“who built and painted full-sized stage 
scenery to represent the exterior of Mexi- 
can houses.” 

From the senior high school in Battle 
Creek, Mich., came a report that at the 
assembly on Pan-American Day all the 
students in the Spanish department sang 
Mexican songs. In addition, some of 
them learned folk dances from the other 
American republics and others presented 
two or three short plays in Spanish. 

Between the students of El Paso, Tex., 
and Juarez, Mexico, there was the usual 
exchange of visits and receptions in the 
schools. This exchange has been prac- 
ticed for several years and is becoming 
a tradition in that section of the country. 

In Milwaukee, Wis., on April 19, an all- 
day Pan-American conference, sponsored 
by the Inter-American High-School 
Council, took place. Twelve Milwaukee 
archdiocesan high schools participated 
by representing one or more of the 
countries in the Western Hemisphere. 
The social, economic, religious, diplo- 
matic, cultural, political, and financial 
points were discussed. Following this 
conference the second general meeting of 
the Inter-American Council was held. 





Note.—“Pan-American Club 
News” will henceforth appear as a 
part of EDUCATION FOR VICTORY un- 
der the Inter-American Educa- 
tional Relations section. Reprints 
will be available from the club ad- 
viser, Division of Inter-American 
Educational Relations, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 











Pan-American clubs in Fair Park High 
School, Shreveport, La.; Central High 
School, Tulsa, Okla.; High School, Ham- 
mond, Ind.; Verdugo Hills Junior High 
School, Los Angeles, Calif.; and High 
School, Greenville, Tex., exchanged mes- 
sages and tokens of friendship with 
student groups in some of the other 
American republics as a part of their 
Pan-American Day projects. 

All club advisers are invited to send 
accounts of their activities during the 
year and on Pan-American Day to the 
Division of Inter-American Educational 
Relations. Pictures, scripts, newspaper 
clippings, school publications, programs, 
and letters will be appreciated. The suc- 
cess of Pan-American club members and 
their faculty sponsors in bringing about 
a better understanding of the other 
American republics may thus help other 
groups in planning programs. Send re- 
ports to the club adviser, Division of 
Inter-American Educational Relations, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Texas Promotes Clubs 


* The Texas State Department of Edu- 
cation is the first that has undertaken 
Officially to promote the growth of Pan- 
American clubs in the schools of the 
State. A mimeographed bulletin called 
Texas Pan-Am Times is issued periodi- 
cally to keep clubs in the State in touch 
with each other. A State-wide confer- 
ence of sponsors and delegates from each 
club will be held in May in Austin, Tex., 
at which time reports on club work and 
plans for the future will be made. 


More Tokens of Friendship 
From the Other American 
Republics 


Expressions of friendship from people 
in the other American republics for stu- 
dents in the United States continue to 
be received in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Recently pictures of the national 
flower of Argentina, copies from a color 
plate by the artist, have been distributed 
to Pan-American clubs. 
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As long as the supply lasts, the pic- 
tures will be sent on request to those 
clubs which are willing to acknowledge 
the gift by sending a picture of a flower 
of this country, a letter in Spanish, or 
other appropriate token directly to the 
artist. Other posters, booklets, letters, 
and pictures continue to be received and 
will be distributed on request. 


Teachers’ Day Honors Do- 
mingo Faustino Sarmiento 


September 11 has been designated as 
Teachers’ Day throughout the 21 Ameri- 
can republics in a resolution adopted at 
the First Conference of Ministers and 
Directors of Education of the American 
Republics, convening in Panama last 
September. It was agreed to honor the 
teachers of the Americas on the anni- 
versary of the death in 1888 of Domingo 
Faustino Sarmiento, Argentina’s School- 
master President. 

Teachers’ Day is not new in many of 
the other American republics. People 
there are more accustomed to observing 
the formalities in dealing with each other 
than are people in the United States. 
For example, more deference is paid by 
young people to those in authority, such 
as parents, teachers, and all persons 
older than themselves. 

In some places the privilege of attend- 
ing school beyond the elementary grades 
is within the reach of a comparative few. 
Education is not taken for granted. 

Under such circumstances, it is not 
surprising to learn that Teachers’ Day 
has long been set aside in many parts 
of the Americas as a day when students 
publicly pay their respects to teachers 
and acknowledge their debt to them. The 
day is observed by recounting the 
achievements of teachers, presenting 
them with flowers and poems, sending 
letters of appreciation to former teach- 
ers, and by showing esteem in other ways 
for educators and their work, Fre- 
quently classes are dismissed for the day 
after an assembly program in the morn- 
ing. 

Had Qualities of ‘‘Born Teacher’’ 

The delegates to the conference prob- 
ably had little difficulty in selecting 
Sarmiento as the represeniative teacher 
of the Western Hemisphere. He em- 
bodied those qualities which character- 
ize the personality of the “born teacher,” 
and more than one American republic 
benefited from his talent as an educator, 
notably Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay. 
He was one of the first good neighbors 
and one of the first to express belief in 
cooperation among the people of what 


he called, even in the mid-nineteenth 
century, “our little globe.” 

As a man of singular wisdom and vision 
he foresaw the future as a time when 
communications, commerce, and world- 
wide exchange of cultural patterns for 
the benefit of all would be the order of 
the day. In a speech to the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York on 
November 1, 1866, while he was Minister 
of the Argentine Republic in the United 
States, Sarmiento expressed his elation 
over plans for cable connection between 
North America, which was already con- 
nected by cable with Europe, and South 
America by saying: “An electric wire 
makes peace and closely unites republics 
and kingdoms.” He went on to say on 
the same occasion: “Freedom of com- 
merce, steam navigation and electrical 
communication make a single people of 
all nations of the world, notwithstanding 
intervening seas.” 


Saw Obstacles to Understanding 


Perhaps few other men of the 
Americas saw so clearly the difficulties as 
well as the possibilities of cooperation 
among the peoples of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. He recognized the obstacles to 
inter-American understanding which a 
difference of languages causes. In a dis- 
course delivered before the Rhode Island 
Historical Society on December 27, 1865, 
he reminded his hearers of the common 
historical origin of both North and South 
America in these words: “. . . every time 
the North American mind recurs to its 
origin, it must return to the Spain of 
Charles V and Philip II and there meet 
the historian of another language, of 
another nation and of other colonies.” 

The people of the United States are 
awakening to the wisdom of his remarks 
on the teaching of Spanish: “The Castil- 
ian tongue lies before the North Ameri- 
can people like a conducting wire, and 
should be the language taught in the 
schools where any other language is 
taught besides English. Your teachers 
(from the United States) will then open 
colleges in 20 South American States, in 
200 capitals of Provinces, in 1,000 towns 
and villages, and with advantage to 
themselves, will prepare the ground for 
the plough, the cultivator, the sowing 
and the reaping machines, and 6,600 pat- 
ents of invention granted by your patent 
office this year, which are not now used 
among us, because the understanding 
of the people is not prepared to appre- 
ciate them. This is the only conquest 
really worthy of a free people: This is the 
‘Monroe Doctrine’ in practice.” 





The prophecy has been partly fulfilled, 
for Sarmiento did take a group of teach- 
ers from the United States to Argentina 
to staff the first normal school in that 
country. It is clear from the quotation 
above that he hoped to extend this proj- 
ect to establish schools to train teachers 
in many parts of his own and other 
countries. This dream did not come true 
then, but the present arrangements be- 
tween the American republics for the 
exchange of students and teachers are 
bringing about the result that Sarmiento 
was striving for. 

People in the United States feel a 
special interest in Sarmiento’s connec- 
tion with Teachers’ Day. He knew the 
educational problems of this Hemisphere 
and endeavored all his life against great 
opposition to enlighten the common 
people. During his residence in this 
country he studied and admired the gub- 
lic-school system. From three citizens 
of this country he learned much. They 
were Benjamin Franklin, his boyhood 
hero; Abraham Lincoln, his inspiration 
in later life; and Horace Mann, his model 
as an educator. 

The accompanying bibliography sug- 
gests sources for information in English 
on Sarmiento’s early life, his struggle to 
get an education, his prodigious memory, 
his political activities, his writings, his 
exile, his triumphs in his own country 
and abroad and, above all, his concern 
for the education of his people. The list 
is not complete but includes those items 
which are generally available in the li- 
braries of this country. 


Pan-American Clubs to 
Observe Teachers’ Day 


Pan-American clubs are expected to 
take the lead in observing Teachers’ Day 
in the United States on September 11 
even though many schools may not be in 
session on that date. It is important for 
club members to take the initiative now 
in planning for a program in their com- 
munity next fall. It is suggested that 
a committee of students be appointed to 
serve during the summer in arranging 
the details of the local program. This 
committee might enlist the cooperation 
of the Parent-Teacher Association or 
other groups of citizens who are espe- 
cially interested in education. 

There are several things which the 
committee might do. During the sum- 
mer, articles will appear in newspapers 
and magazines on Sarmiento, the man 
in whose honor September 11 was desig- 
nated as Teachers’ Day. The Pan- 
American club committee might start 
a scrapbook on Sarmiento to serve as 
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part of a display on September 11 and 
as a permanent reference work in the 
school library. The committee might 
also engage time for a program on the 
local radio station for September 11, 
write a skit for the broadcast, and plan 
an appropriate tribute to the outstand- 
ing educators of the city. As there are 
no traditions for marking the day in this 
country, the Pan-American Club com- 
mittee has opportunity to establish pre- 
cedents with the 1944 observance of 
Teachers’ Day. 

It is suggested that attention be given 
to the following points: (1) emphasiz- 
ing that Teachers’ Day is the third inter- 
American date which students of the 21 
republics join in celebrating, the other 
two being Columbus Day on October 12 
and Pan-American Day on April 14; (2) 
explaining the origin of the idea of 
Teachers’ Day, including why September 
11 was chosen; (3) honoring some local 
teacher who has done unusual work for 
the school; (4) preparing materials on 
Sarmiento in the form of skits, quiz pro- 
grams, and tableaux; (5) sending an ac- 
count of the day’s activities with a copy 
of any original material to the club ad- 
viser in the Division of Inter-American 
Educational Relations, U. S. Office of 
Education, so that what was done may 
be known and the material be made 
available for use by others in the future. 

The Division of Inter-American Edu- 
cational Relations, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C., will assist 
during the summer with suggestions and 
materials. 


Suggested Readings in Eng- 
lish on Domingo Faustino 
Sarmiento 


ALFARO, RoGELIO E. Who’s Who on the 
Postage Stamps of Argentina. Phila- 
telic Who’s Who Series No. 1. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., Pan American Union, 
1943. 16 p. 

BARNARD, HENRY, ed. “Educational Biog- 
raphy: Sefior D. F. Sarmiento.” The 
American Journal of Education, 16: 
593-98, March 1866. 

HALE, ALBERT. “Sarmiento and His Mon- 
ument in Boston.” Bulletin of the Pan 
American Union, 39: 186-200, August 
1914. Washington 6, D. C., Pan Ameri- 
can Union. 

LEVENE, Ricarpo. A History of Argen- 
tina. Chapel Hill, The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1937. (Trans- 
lated and edited by William Spence 
Robertson). p. 476-481. 

MANN, Mrs. Horace. Life in the Argen- 

tine Republic in the Days of the Ty- 

rants; or, Civilization and Barbarism. 





From the Spanish of D. F. Sarmiento. 
With a Biographical Sketch of the Au- 
thor. London, 1868. 

MarTiNEz Paz, ENRIQUE. “The Influence 
of the United States on Argentine In- 
stitutions.” Bulletin of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, 75: 337-343, June 1941. 
Washington 6, D. C., Pan American 
Union. 

NICHOLS, MADALINE W. A Bibliographi- 
cal Guide to Materials on American 
Spanish. Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 2 of the Committee on Latin Ameri- 
can Studies of the American Council 
of Learned Societies. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1941. 
108 p. 





“A United States Tour by Sar- 
miento in 1847.” Hispanic American 
Historical Review, 16: 190-212, May 
1936. 





Nok, Jutio. “Sarmiento the Traveler.” 
Inter-America, 4: 137-144, February 
1921. 


OTERO, JOSE Pacirico. “Sarmiento.” In- 
ter-America, 1: 308-315, June 1918. 


Stamp Collecting in the Schools. Phila- 
telic Series No. 21. Washington, 
D. C., The Pan American Union, 1943. 
32 p. 


STEWART, WATT, AND FRENCH, WILLIAM 
MarSHALL. “The Influence of Horace 
Mann on the Educational Ideas of 
Domingo Faustino Sarmiento.” His- 
panic American Historical Review, 20: 
12-13, February 1940. 


Note. Other materials on Sarmiento may be 
had by consulting local libraries or by writ- 
ing to the Division of Inter-American Edu- 
cational Relations, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 





Inter-American Education Programs 
in Schools and Teachers Colleges 


The U. S. Office of Education has 
launched a four-pronged project in the 
inter-American educational field. The 
purpose is to coordinate the inter-Amer- 
ican activities of the Office which 
operate in school systems and teachers 
colleges, both public and _ private, 
throughout the country. 

The goal of this year’s program, which 
is again made possible through a grant 
from the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, is to give schools 
and teacher-training institutions an 
opportunity to share experiences and 
resources with other schools; to develop 
resources and types of programs indig- 
enous to Spanish-speaking communi- 
ties, which can later be extended to 
other situations with similar problems; 
and to include in the pre-service educa- 
tion of teachers a desirable point of view 
plus some concrete experiences in con- 
tributing to an inter-American program, 
whether in the field of studies about 
people of the other American republics 
or in work with people in a real situation. 


I. The Demonstration Center 
Project 


During the period 1941-43 the U. S. 
Office of Education in cooperation with 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs worked with 30 school 
systems or teacher-training institutions 
in various parts of the United States in 


developing a program of inter-American 
studies. In 1943-44, 10 of the centers 
were selected to work on an extension of 
the program which would enable them 
to share their experiences and their re- 
sources with other schools in their gen- 
eral areas. The plan is a flexible one and 
will be developed in a variety of ways in 
terms of the needs and possibilities of 
each situation. The general outline is 
as follows: Each center will organize a 
team or teams made up of five or six 
persons including elementary, second- 
ary, and teachers-college levels with 
representation from fields such as art, 
music, literature, Spanish, English, his- 
tory, geography, social studies, and home 
economics. The services of these teams 
will be available to a limited number of 
schools within each area which have re- 
quested visits for the purpose of develop- 
ing, or stimulating, or evaluating a pro- 
gram of inter-American studies as a 
part of the existing curriculum. The 
centers chosen include the following: 


San Bernardino County Schools, San 
Bernardino, Calif. 

University of Denver and Colorado 
State Steering Committee for the 
Inter-American Demonstration Cen. 
ter Project, Denver, Colo. 

National College of Education, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Public Schools, Winfield, Kans. 

Selected Public Schools, Detroit, Mich. 

Public Schools, Webster Groves, Mo. 
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Public Schools, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

School of Education, Syracuse Univer. 
sity, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 

State Department of Education, Olym- 
pia, Wash. 


II and III. Programs in Spanish- 
American Communities in the 
Southwest 


This program, consisting of two em- 
phases in the project, is being carried 
on in five teacher-education institutions 
in two southwestern States. Each of the 
institutions selected operates in or near 
Spanish-speaking communities from 
which representative schools have been 
selected to participate in a supervised 
program for the improvement of instruc- 
tion and an attack on certain specific 
problems of the community. 

The first of these is entitled A Pro- 
gram in the Southwest: School and 
Community Cooperation. Two similar 
experiments are under way, one in co- 
operation with and located at the South- 
west Texas State Teachers College at 
San Marcos, Tex.; the other at Adams 
State Teachers College, Alamosa, Colo. 
The objective in each case is twofold: 
(a) to cultivate interest in and apprecia- 
tion of education in the community 
through focusing the school program on 
community needs, and (b) to develop 
procedures and attitudes in school and 
community relationships which will be 
suggestive in the inservice and preserv- 
ice education of teachers. The projects 
were planned by faculty committees in 
the respective institutions concerned 
with the cooperation of State, county, 
and local school officials and the assist- 
ance of other available agencies, such 
as health and welfare, under the general 
direction and with the approval of the 
Office of Education project committee. 
Assistance in planning, supervising, and 
evaluating activities will be the respon- 
sibility of the same faculty committee. 
Local supervision will be provided by two 
full-time supervisors at San Marcos and 
one full-time supervisor at Alamosa, all 
especially appointed for the purpose. 

The second of these undertakings is 
the Program in the Southwest: Special 
Problems in the Education of Spanish- 
Speaking Children. Three  teacher- 
education institutions in Texas will se- 
lect one or more problems on the basis of 
local needs, for concentrated study and 
experimentation. Each of the institu- 
tions concerned has selected a group of 
schools which will cooperate in the de- 
velopment of techniques and materials 


designed to improve conditions in the 
schools and communities with relation to 
the specific problem or problems selected. 
In each locality the experiment will be 
carried on in schools selected for the 
purpose, and supervised intensively from 
the institution concerned. Among the 
problems selected for concentrated effort 
are nutrition, health, and teaching Eng- 
lish to bilingual children. The institu- 
tions and their locations are: Incarnate 
Word College, San Antonio; Sul Ross 
State Teachers College, Alpine; and 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, 
Kingsville. 

In each of the five localities it is ex- 
pected that techniques and materials will 
be developed which will be of permanent 
value in improving instruction among 
schools in which Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren are enrolled and in the prepara- 
tion of teachers, present and prospective, 
for work with such children. 


Related to the community programs 
just described is a project to be known 
as the San Dimas Intercultural Center. 
There a summer program of instruction 
and recreation will be conducted at the 
intercultural school center in San Dimas, 
Calif. The center will provide instruc- 
tion in art, music, dramatics, dancing, 
Spanish, creative writing, and handi- 
crafts. Recreational activities for chil- 
dren, young people and adults are also 
planned as a part of the intercultural 
program. These activities are being or- 
ganized in cooperation with Claremont 
Colleges and the Los Angeles County 
School Department. 


IV. Preservice Training of 
Teachers 


The fourth aspect of the U. S. Office 
of Education project in inter-American 
education takes the form of a plan to 
assist a group of teachers colleges that 
wish to provide their students with in- 
creased opportunities for the study of 
the other American republics and a 
better background for their later class- 
room work in this field. 
An inter-American curriculum work- 
room has been set up in each of the fol- 
lowing colleges: 
Southwest Missouri State Teachers 
College, Springfield, Mo. 

Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Trenton, N. J. 

New Haven State Teachers College, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Georgia State College for Women, Mil- 

ledgeville, Ga. 

Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 

lege, DeKalb, Ill. 





Each workroom will be in charge of 
one critic teacher selected from the staff 
of the school. The workroom is to be 
open to students throughout the day. 
The critic teacher is to be in the work- 
room at least 4 hours per day for consul- 
tation with the student teachers in the 
development of classroom projects and 
units of study, and insofar as possible, 
is to supervise the classroom teaching of 
the students whom she has assisted in 
the making of plans. Emphasis through- 
out is upon the training of teachers who 
are planning to work in grades 5 to 9, 
inclusive. 

The U.S. Office of Education is pro- 
viding certain materials for each of the 
workrooms to include (1) a basic list of 
reference books, (2) a set of packets on 
permanent loan, and (3) a complete set 
of the free materials which are distrib- 
uted through the School Service Section 
of the Division of Inter-American Edu- 
cational Relations. 


Supervision and Consultative 
Service for the Programs 


This series of projects has been 
planned and organized by a steering 
committee in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation whose members include Bess 
Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner, 
Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, Chief of the 
Special Problems Division, Jessie A. Lane, 
Senior Specialist in the Division of Inter- 
American Educational Relations, Helen 
K. Mackintosh, Senior Specialist in Ele- 
mentary Education in the American 
School Systems Division, C. F. Muncy 
and John C. Paiterson, Assistant Chief 
and Chief, respectively, of the Division 
of Inter-American Educational Rela- 
tions. 

Assisting the Steering Committee are 
Jesse T. Reid of the University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, who is serving as 
office coordinator of the project, and 
William H. Sininger of New Mexico 
Highlands University, Las Vegas, who is 
acting as field consultant for the project 
in the centers located in the southwest. 

Both members of the Steering Com- 
mittee and the special representatives 
will be available for advisory and consul- 
tative service, and will visit the centers 
to the extent possible, in order to inter- 
pret, integrate, and summarize the vari- 
ous activities of the 22 centers in such a 
way that the result may be of practical 
value to other schools and teachers col- 
leges in developing similar programs or 
modifying existing programs in the field 
of Inter-American education. 
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New U. S. Library in Australia 


At the recent opening of the U. S. In- 
formation Library at Sydney, Australia, 
Nelson Trusler Johnson, American Min- 
ister to Australia, delivered an address 
in which he pointed to the materials in- 
cluded in the library as typical sources 
of miscellaneous information about 
American life and culture. Books on 
education and religion, social sciences, 
economics and government, language 
and literature, arts and crafts, travel, 
and biography are among those repre- 
sented in the Information Library. In 
conclusion, he said “This is a beginning. 
We hope to fill gaps among these books 
as time passes and as we learn more 
about what you want to know of us; for 
we want to lay our cards on the table, 
unafraid. We want you to know us as 
we are and as we would like to be.” 


Toward Greater Cooperation 


The director of research of the Cin- 
cinnati public schools, in a recent News 
Bulletin of the Ohio Library Association, 
has advocated closer working relation- 
ships between schools and libraries, to 
be facilitated by a permanent joint com- 
mittee of the Ohio Education Associa- 
tion and Ohio Library Association. 

The public library is pointed to by the 
director as prominent among those so- 
cial agencies available for post-school 
education, provided that suitable appre- 
ciations and habits have been taught in 
school. “Both the farseeing librarian 
and the alert teacher,” says the director, 
“will seek to develop in children a love 
of reading, or degree of proficiency in 
the use of tools, a knowledge of the re- 
sources of the public library, and the 
habit of turning to the library for as- 
sistance.” Cooperation in school and 
public library service, furthermore, is 
suggested in the interest of reduced costs 
especially in communities with limited 
educational funds. Unnecessary dupli- 
cation of book titles, library housing, and 
adult education programs may be 
avoided through joint school and library 
efforts, says the director. 

To this end, a permanent joint com- 
mittee of the two Ohio associations has 
been suggested (1) to devise ways for 
stimulating local school and library co- 
operation, (2) to ascertain specific areas 
for State-wide joint effort, (3) to im- 


prove school library service, and (4) to 
plan .coordinated research on problems 
of mutual concern to schools and 
libraries. 


Price Control Aids 


Attention of all librarians is called to 
two recent numbers of the Group Services 
Bulletin, issued by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration Bulletin No. 6 entitled “Meet 
Your Price Panel,” which includes sug- 
gestions for leaders of women’s groups, 
whose members may volunteer for edu- 
cational activity on problems of price 
control. Bulletin No. 7 contains sugges- 
tions for leaders of all organizations in 
an effort to have shoppers check ceiling 
prices by means of OPA ceiling price 
lists. 

It is intended that public libraries and 
other information centers display a 
poster distributed by the Office of Price 
Administration announcing the avail- 
ability of official price lists for easy ref- 
erence with further explanations by a 
member of the library staff. In an at- 
tempt to help every housewife to know 
ceiling prices, leaders of organizations 
are urged to tell members that libraries 
and other community agencies will have 
official information available. 

Group Services Bulletin No. 7 suggests 
that libraries and other information cen- 
ters with the necessary facilities may con- 
duct forums (1) to discuss the value of 
keeping official price lists easily available 
to housewives, (2) to show housewives 
how to make personal use of ceiling price 
lists to check selling prices when they 
shop, and (3) to outline a way to report 
a price violation to the local board. 

Libraries which have not yet received 
these issues of the Group Service Bulletin 
may request them from Mrs. Elinor 
Dodds, Division of Public Inquiries, Tem- 
porary Building V, Fourteenth and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, NW., Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Contemporary History Popular 
The Oak Park Public Library, Oak 
Park, IIl., in its published report for the 
year 1943, points out that reading interest 
during that period lay chiefly in con- 
temporary history, in contrast to the pop- 
ularity of technical books in 1942. 
Despite a decrease in the circulation 
of books due, according to the report, to 
increased employment of both men and 





Additional Functions 
Assumed 


In the future, this section will 
carry much of the information 
formerly appearing in Library War 
Guide issued by th Office of War 
Information. That publication 
ceased with the discontinuance of 
the OWI Library Program Divi- 
sion. Many of the latter’s func- 
tions are being assumed by the 
Library Service Division in the 
U. S. Office of Education. 











women, the quality of reading in 1943 
remained on a relatively high level. It 
was estimated that about 40 percent of 
the adult books loaned by Oak Park 
Public Library were of a serious type. 


East-West Library Service 


The East and West Association, as 
part of its program “devoted to new and 
better understanding between peoples 
through mutual knowledge,” has an- 
nounced the establishment of an East- 
West Library Service, to make known to 
librarians the literature mentioned in 
monthly book forums which the Asso- 
ciation has carried on in New York. 

These forums, held at the request of 
librarians, have aimed to highlight, with 
the assistance of leading authorities, 
outstanding recent books about peoples 
of other countries. Reports of these 
forums are scheduled for brief review in 
Library Journal, to include notes on 
recommended books, and news of special 
interest to librarians. 

The East-West Library Service aims 
to make available to subscribers bibliog- 
raphies, news, program suggestions, re- 
views of books, pamphlets, and motion 
pictures, with a cross-country calendar 
of loan exhibits and lectures about vari- 
ous peoples. For further information, 
librarians are directed to the East and 
West Association, 40 East Forty-ninth 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Noon-Hour Book Reviews 


Staff members of the Public Library of 
Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Ohio, 
are presenting brief weekly noon-hour 
book talks in the main library building, 
where an audience of about 30 can be 
accommodated in the War Information 
Center. While the book reviews cover 
current publications in general, atten- 
tion is given also to materials about the 
war and the peace plans proposed. 
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New Books and 
Pamphlets 


Business Education 


Effective Business Education. Ninth 
Yearbook of the National Business 
Teachers Association (Formerly the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers Federa- 
tion), McKee Fisk, Chairman and Edi- 
tor. Somerville, N. J., National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association, 1943. 339 p. 
$2 to members; $2.50 to nonmembers. 
(Order from: J. Murray Hill, Secretary, 
National Business Teachers Association, 
Bowling Green Business Uniyersity, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 

The Ninth Yearbook is the concluding 
book in a series of four designed to provide 
teachers and others interested in the field 
of business education with an overview of 
desirable principles and practices. It offers 
concrete suggestions to illustrate the prin- 


ciples set forth in the Eighth Yearbook in 
order that they may be more widely adopted. 


Prognosis, Guidance, and Placement 
in Business Education. By J. Frank 
Dame, Albert R. Brinkman, and Wilbur 
E. Weaver. Cincinnati, South-Western 
Publishing Company, 1944. 216 p. 

Presents information on guidance policy 
and procedure for the use of the teacher, 


counselor, or administrator in business edu- 
cation; bibliographies are included. 


Commencement Programs 


Second Wartime Commencement 
Manual. Washington, D. C., National 
Education Association of the United 
States, 1944. 70 p. 50 cents, single 
copy. 

Summarizes high-school commencement 
programs of 1943 and suggests themes that 


may be developed in the 1944 graduation 
program. 


Reading 

Adapting Reading Programs to War- 
time Needs. Proceedings of the Confer- 
ence on Reading Held at the University 
of Chicago, volume V. Compiled and 
edited by William S. Gray. Chicago, IIl., 
The University of Chicago, 1943. 283 p. 
(Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs, no. 57) $2. 

The conference considered the role of 
reading in wartime among children and 
adults, wartime interests and needs of pupils 
and their relation to reading programs, cur- 
rent guidance problems of youth with spe- 


cial reference to reading, and other chal- 
lenging problems. 


Child Care 


Child Care and Training. By Marion 
L. Faegre and John E. Anderson. 6th 
ed. revised. Minneapolis, The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1943. 314 p. 
illus. $2.50. 

The content material has grown out of 
the extension courses and study groups of 
the Institute of Child Welfare, University 


of Minnesota; the new edition is brought 
up to date with recent findings of science. 


The Far East 


The Far East and the United States. 
By Knight Biggerstaff. Ithaca, N. Y., 
Cornell University Press, 1943. 60 p. 40 
cents. (Cornell University curriculum 
series in world history, no. 2) 

Prepared for high-school teachers who want 
to reorganize their courses in American his- 
tory by emphasizing this country’s relations 
with the Far East; includes (1) an interpre- 
tative analysis, (2) a brief list of selected 
readings, (3) study and discussion questions, 
and (4) activities for pupils. Other bulle- 
tins in the series are: Latin America; an in- 
terpretation of main trends in its history, 
and Canada, member of the British Common- 
wealth and good neighbor of the United 
States. 


Democratic Citizenship 


Youth Learns to Assume Responsibil- 
ity. A Handbook on Experiencing the 
Ways of Democracy in School. Lansing, 
Mich., Michigan Study of the Secondary 
School Curriculum, State Board of Edu- 
cation, 1944. 107 p. (Leads to better 
secondary schools in Michigan, no. 3) 

Describes techniques collected from over 
fifty classroom teachers who have been help- 
ing youth learn how to assume civic re- 
sponsibilities. 

Group Experience the Democratic 
Way. By Bernice Baxter and Rosalind 
Cassidy. New York, Harper & Brothers 
Publishers, 1943. 218 p. 

Written for young men and women who 
are in the process of preparing to guide youth 
toward responsible citizenship in a democ- 
racy, whether that preparation is being made 


in the educational field, or in recreation, 
youth organizations, or camping. 


Yearbook 


43d Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. Part I, 
Adolescence; Part II, Teaching Lan- 
guage in the Elementary School. Edited 
by Nelson B. Henry. Chicago, Ill., De> 
partment of Education, The University 
of Chicago, 1944. «2 v. Part I, $2.25, 
Part II, $2. 


Recent Theses 


The following theses are on file in the 
Library of the U. 8S. Office of Education, 
where they are available for interlibrary 
loan. 

English Language 

A Comparative Study of the Methods 
Employed in the Teaching of Oral Eng- 
lish, by Russel Toome. Master’s, 1942. 
University of North Dakota. 203 p. ms. 

Compares the laboratory method of teach- 
ing oral English with the textbook method, 
and concludes that students taught by the 
laboratory method made gains of from 7 to 


20 percent over students taught by the text- 
book system. 


Comprehension Difficulties of Various 
Sentence Structures, by Frances Halpin. 
Master’s, 1943. Boston University. 69 p. 
ms. 

Describes the development and validation 
of tests of comprehension difficulty of vari- 
ous sentence structures with children below 
the fifth grade. 


Comprehension Difficulties of Various 
Sentence Structures at the Upper Grade 
Level, by Helen R. Mullen. Master’s, 


1943. Boston University. 70 p. ms. 


Discusses the construction and validation 
of three original tests with vocabulary con- 
trolled for grade eight. 


A Course of Study in Seventh Grade 
English, by Dorothy A. Manchester. 
Master’s, 1942. Boston University. 204 


p. ms. 

Traces the development of a course of study 
in seventh-grade English, and its use with 
pupils in Brockton, Mass., schools. 


A Course of Study Integrating Lan- 
guage and Reading for the Fifth Grade, 
by Mary I. Gingerich. Master's, 1942. 
University of Cincinnati. 174 p. ms. 

Shows that fifth-grade reading and lan- 
guage can be integrated and that such an in- 
tegrated program can further the devel- 
opment of the socially, morally, and emotion- 
ally desirable traits of the elementary child, 
to a degree impossible with the segments 
separately. 

Differentiated Courses of Study in 
English for Slow-learning Pupils in the 
Junior High School, by Myrtle D. Suther- 
lin. Master’s, 1940. George Washing- 
ton University. 67 p. ms. 

Analyzes 14 courses of study making some 
provision in English for slow-learning pupils 
in the junior high school, and replies to a 
questionnaire sent to supervisors ef English 
in junior high schools of all cities of 100,000 
population or more. Shows that most of the 
large cities practice ability grouping in junior 
high school English classes, and that most 
of them provide differentiated courses of 
study for slow-learning pupils. 


English as a Basic Course for Nurses, 
by Ella R. Moncrieffe. Master’s, 1942. 
New York University. 53 p. ms. 

.Shows the varied nursing roles which re- 

quire a sound English background. Suggests 
ways of learning to speak and write ef- 
fectively, learning literary appreciation 
through well directed reading and discusses 
what the classics can do for the nurse. 
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‘TJ. U.S.GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES , 








Orders for the publications listed 
on this page should be addressed 
as follows: Requests for cost pub- 
lications should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money 
order) at the time of ordering. 
Free publications should be or- 
dered directly from the agency 
issuing them. 














New U. S. Office 
of Education 
Publications 


College and University Library Statis- 
tics, 1939-40. By Ralph M. Dunbar and 
Emery M. Foster. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1943. 105 p. 
(Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States, 1938-40, Vol. II, Chapter 
VID 20 cents. 


Presents basic statistical data on the li- 
braries of the institutions of higher educa- 
tion in the United States and its outlying 
parts. It is the first comprehensive report 
ever made for this type of library. 

Education in China Today. By C. O. 
Arndt, Severin K. Turosienski, and Tung 
Yuen Fong. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1944. 12p. (Leaf- 
let No. 69) 5 cents. 


Data on elementary, secondary, and higher 
education; education of teachers; vocational 
education; and mass education. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


Federal Security Agency. Social Se- 
curity Board. Procurement and Prop- 
erty Division. Know Your Typewriter; 
Training Manual No. 1. By Eugene L. 
Dahl. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1943. 35 p. Illustrated. 
Single copies 10 cents; 100 copies $7.50. 

Designed to show how to get the most 
use of your typewriter and how to keep it 
in repair. May be used with or without the 
movie Know Your Typewriter. 

U.S.Congress. Senate. Report of the 
Special Committee on Post-War Eco- 
nomie Policy and Planning; Cancellation 
of War Contracts, Disposition and Sale 
of Surplus Property and Industrial De- 


mobilization and Reconversion. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1944. 13 p. (78 Cong. 2d Sess.) Sen- 
ate Report 539, Pt. 2. 5 cents. (Supply 
very limited.) Single copies free from 
Senate Document Room as long as supply 
lasts. 

Conclusions based on preliminary report 
submitted in November 1943, and on data 
acquired since that date. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics. Oven Drying; One Way to Save 
Victory Garden Surplus. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1943. 
(Folder—16 p.) Illustrated. (AWI-59.) 
5 cents per copy, $1 per 100 copies. Single 
copies frec from Department of Agricul- 
ture, Office of Information, as long as 
supply lasts. 


Directions supplemented by drawings of 
equipment needed. 





Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils and Agricultural Engineering. 
Grass Seed Production. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, June 
1943. (Folder—6p.) (AWI-43.) 5cents 
per copy; $2 per 100 copies. Free from 
Department of Agriculture, Office of In- 
formation, as long as supply lasts. 


Shows how greater seed production will in- 
crease farm incomes; and gives specific di- 
rections for increasing production through 
seed selection, fertilizer treatment, grazing 
control, and methods of harvesting. 





Extension Service. Protect 
Home-Cured Meat from Insects. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1943. (Folder—6 p.) Illustrated. (AWI- 
32.) Single copies 5 cents; 100 copies 
$1. Free from Department of Agricul- 
ture, Office of Information, as long as 
supply lasts. 

Explains how to control pests and what 
to do in case of infection. 
Soil Conservation Service. 
Practical Irrigation. By M. R. Lewis. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1943. 69 p. Illustrated. (De- 
partment of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 1922.) Single copies free from 
Department of Agriculture, Office of In- 
formation, as long as supply lasts. 


Conveys information to farmers just be- 
ginning to irrigate, to those whose experience 
is limited as to crops, soil types, or weather 
conditions, and to experienced irrigators. 
Supersedes Farmers’ Bulletin 864, Practical 
Information for Beginners in Irrigation. 


. War Food Administration, 
Food Distribution Administration. 
Menu-Planning Guide for School 








Lunches Based on FDA Requirements for 
Type A and Type B Lunches. Washing- 
ton 25, Department of Agriculture, War 
Food Administration, Food Distribution 
Administration, September 1943. 29 p. 
Processed... (NFC-10.) Free in limited 
quantity. 

Prepared specially for sponsors of com- 
munity school-lunch programs, who enter 
into agreements with FDA for assistance. 

U.S. Department of the Interior. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. Fisheries of North 
America with Special Reference to the 
United States. By R. H. Fiedler. Chi- 
cago, Ill., 1944. 13 p. (Reprint, Geo- 
graphical Review, Vol. 30, No. 2, April 
1940, p. 201-214.) Single copies free as 
long as supply lasts. 

Concludes, after a brief historical review 
of the subject, that the fisheries of North 


America are now fairly well charted and are 
being prosecuted with reasonable intensity. 


U. S. Department of the Treasury. 
War Finance Division, Education Sec- 
tion. Victory Workbook, Nos. 1, 2 and 
3. Washington, Department of the 
Treasury, War Finance Division, Educa- 
tion Section [1944]. 7p. (each). Illus- 
trated. Supplied free in classroom lots 
to teachers of lower elementary grades 
from State War Finance Committees. 


Simple problenis relating to War Saving 
Stamps. Grade 4 and lower 


U. S. Office of Price Administration. 
Questions and Answers on Federal Rent 
Control. Washington, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, 1944. 15 p. (OPA Form 
D-301.) Single copies free from OPA 
Regional Offices. 


Lists most of the pertinent currently asked 
questions on Rent Control with the answers. 


Educational Services Branch. 
O. P. A. Bulletin for Schools and Col- 
leges. Washington, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, Educational Services 
Branch, February 1944.° 16 p. (No. 5 
Special Price Control Issue.) Single 
copies free from OPA Regional Offices. 





Contains short articles on America’s war- 
time price control program, and 12 illustra- 
tions, 2 of which are picture graphs suitable 
for posters. Bibliography. 

U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. Civil- 
ian War Services; an Operating Guide 
for Local Defense Councils. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1943. 40 p. (OCD Publication 3626.) 
10 cents. Single copies free from Office 
of Civilian Defense as long as supply 
lasts. 
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Presents principles and methods of com- 
munity organizations based on the experi- 
ence of outstanding defense councils in 
many different communities. Replaces Or- 
ganization Outline for Local Defense 
Councils. 


U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. In- 
troduction to the Army; Suggestions for 
Pre-Induction Informational Meetings. 
Published in cooperation with the War 
Department, Selective Service System 
and the U. 8S. Office of Education. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, February 1944. 40 p. (OCD Pub- 
lication 3633.) 15 cents. 

Gives suggestions for preinduction meet- 
ings and programs that have proved work- 
able. 

Health Service in War Time; 
A Manual for Health and Medical Com- 
mittees of Local Defense Councils. Pub- 
lished with the cooperation of the U. S. 
Public Health Service, and the Children’s 
Bureau. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office [1943]. 15p. (OCD Pub- 
lication 3627.) 5 cents. Single copies 
free from the Office of Civilian Defense 
as long as supply lasts. 

Proposes that health and medical commit- 
tees develop adequate coordinated programs 
for each community and build citizens’ un- 
derstanding and participation. 

Services for Children of 
Working Mothers; A Manual for Child 
Care Committees of Local Defense Coun- 
cils. Published with the cooperation of 
the Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services, the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and the Children’s Bureau. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1943. 23 p. (OCD Publication 
3625.) Single copies free from Office of 
Civilian Defense as long as supply lasts. 

Discusses types of services, facilities and 
resources available, and Federal financial ase 
sistance. 

U. S. Office of Price Administration. 
Consumer Division, Group Services 
Branch, Department of Information. 
Group Services Bulletin. No. 7, March 
1944. Washington. Single copies free. 
May also be obtained free from regional 
and district OPA departments of infor- 
mation. 

Contains suggestions for leaders of all or- 
ganizations created to assist shoppers in 
keeping the food bill down. Text supple- 
mente? with illustrations. 

U. 8S. Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. Argentina; Profile of 
a Nation. Washington, Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
1943. 24 p. Distributed by the U. S. 
Office of Education. Single copies free. 
(Supply limited.) 

With the aid of pictures, maps, graphs, and 
pictograms, this publication describes the his- 


tory, resources, and people of Argentina. 
Junior and senior high schools. 


Bolivia; Storehouse of Metals. 
Washington, Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs [1944], 12 p., 
Distributed by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Free. (Supply limited.) 

A brief description of Bolivia with empha- 
sis upon modern conditions. Pictograms and 
maps. High schools. 

Mexico; Next Door Neighbor. 
Washington, Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, 1943. 24 p. 
Distributed by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Single copies free. (Supply 
limited.) 

A brief description of Mexico and its people, 
with special emphasis on the land problem. 
Text supplemented by maps, pictures, graphs, 
and pictograms. Junior and senior high 
schools. 

Venezuela; Land of Oil. 
Washington, Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs [1944]. 16 p. 
Distributed by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Free. (Supply limited.) 

Shows how since 1935, Venezuela has been 
able through its revenue on oil to launch a 
modern program of health and education. 
Pictograms and maps. High schools. 

U. S. Office of War Mobilization. Re- 
port on War and Post-War Adjustment 
Policies. By Bernard M. Baruch and 
John M. Hancock. Washington 25, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1944. 108 p. 
20 cents per copy. (Discount of 25 per- 
cent on orders.of 100 or more copies.) 


Specific assignment was to study immedi- 
ate demobilization policies having to do with 
a successful ending of the war, and with 
the preparation for the peace that is to fol- 
low. Major suggestions are: Bringing jobs to 
all in peacetime enterprises; taking the Gov- 
ernment out of business; and tightening up 
the industrial war front so as to finish the 
war and be ready for peace. 

U. S. President (Franklin D. Roose- 
velt.) Message from the President of 
the United States Transmitting a Recom- 
mendation for the Passage of a National 
Service Law and Other Acts, Bearing on 
the Cost of Living, Taxation, Stabiliza- 
tion, and to Prevent Undue Profits. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1944. 8 p. (78th Cong. 2d Sess. 
House Document No. 377.) 5 cents. 
(Supply limited.) Single copies free 
from House Document Room as long as 
supply lasts. 

A message transmitted January 11, 1944, to 
the 78th Congress, 2d Session. 

U. S. Veterans’ Administration. Im- 
portant Information for Veterans of 
World War II. Washington, Veterans’ 
Administration [1944]. 6p. Free. 

Describes the benefits administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

U. S. War Shipping Administration. 
Training Organization, U. S. Merchant 
Marine Cadet Corps. The United States 


Merchant Marine Cadet Corps and Acad- 
emy. Washington 25, War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, Training Organization, 
U.S. Merchant Marine Cadet Corps, 1944, 
74 p. Illustrated. Single copies free. 





Preparing Evacuees 
(From page 24) 


Thus they have been able to gain a prac- 
tical experience in nursing, feeding, 
stenography, clerical work, agriculture, 
engineering, building, auto mechanics, 
and merchandising. High-school boys 
have assisted in various emergency jobs 
on the project. . . . Core classes in the 
secondary school have gone out on a 
volunteer basis in the farm program, 
clearing land, transplanting plants of 
various kinds, driving tractors, and irri- 
gating. 

“High-school students, too, have taken 
a very real interest in the more intan- 
gible aspects of project affairs such as 
community government, improvement of 
streets and sidewalks, the agricultural 
program, employment, and relocation. 
This interest manifests itself in class 
discussions, forums, research, and mem- 
bership by students in general commun- 
ity committees.” 

As a part of their summer educational 
program, the elementary pupils at Min- 
idoka planned and tended their own 
gardens covering about 2 acres of land. 
From pennies they brought to school, 
enough money was secured to buy the 
seeds they wanted for flower and vege- 
table gardens. The Center plowed and 
harrowed the rich lava soil for them 
and arranged for water to be avail- 
able for irrigation. From that point on, 
the children did the work. 

All ages worked together; in plant- 
ing, the younger children dropped the 
seeds for the older ones to cover. When 
the crops were harvested and weighed 
into the warehouse, the children counted 
up the cost of growing them’as a prob- 
lem in arithmetic. A fall festival was 
held to display the flowers and vegeta- 
bles grown. Some of the flowers had 
been planted around their barrack school 
buildings. As a home economics dem- 
onstration, one dinner was cooked and 
served in the fall by the upper grades 
to all the children and their teachers, 
and in the winter the sixth grade served 
a dinner of foods canned from the 
garden. 

The report from Minidoka comments: 
“,,. . the mores of the race are in proc- 
ess of change—change which can and 
should be influenced by the school.” 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 1844 








